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VoLumME XIX OCTOBER 1936 NuMBER 3 


ALARCON AS EDITOR OF EL LATIGO 


Alarcén’s youthful venture into radical journalism was a period 
in his life upon which he afterward looked back with amused conde- 
scension. Yet by many it will be preferred to some of the later phases 
of his work. The conservative moralist that he became in his middle 
age has never been a favorite with the critics ; the radical demagogue 
that he was in his youth is a more appealing figure. For the sake of 
the recklessness of some of his early blasphemies he may be forgiven 
his later uncompromising support of the established order. His wild 
oats, to be sure, had no depth of earth, so they quickly dried up and 
withered ; but during the period of his connection with El Ldtigo they 
were green and flourishing. 

Alarcén had spent the early months of 1854 in Granada, where 
he was a member of the famous “Cuerda granadina.” After O’Don- 
nell’s victory at Vicalvaro in July he had taken an active part in the 
revolutionary demonstrations at Granada and had founded a paper 
called La Redencién in which he ventured to criticize the Church and 
the Army. That this course of action brought no serious consequences 
upon his head can be explained only by the fact that he did not con- 
tinue in it long, but soon decided to give his talents wider scope and 
follow a number of his friends of the “Cuerda” to the capital.’ 

He reached Madrid early in November* and established himself 
in a house in the Calle del Mesén de Paredes, where some of the 
other “nudos” of the “Cuerda” were already residing.* 

On November 1 of that year there had appeared in Madrid the 
first number of El Létigo under the direction of the two veteran 
journalists Don Antonio Ribot y Fontseré and Don Juan Martinez 


1 [Mariano Catalina], “Biografia de Don Pedro Antonio de Alarcén,” Poe- 
sias de D. Pedro Antonio de Alarcén (Madrid, 1878), pp. xxx—xxxi. 


2 Cf. El Létigo, nim. 43, 4 de enero, 1855. The date of his arrival was prob- 
ably November 8. 


8 Pedro Antonio de Alarcén, “Dedicatoria al Sefior D. Mariano Vazquez,” 
Viajes por Espata (Madrid, 1883), p. 6. 
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Villergas.* From the first the paper was democratic in its sympathies, 
but not consistently republican.* During November sixteen issues 
appeared. On December 1 Ribot y Fontseré withdrew from the edi- 
torship, leaving it in the hands of Martinez Villergas, who, from the 
beginning, had written most of the leading articles. At the same 
time the journal took on a smaller format and became a daily® with 
the subtitle Diario Satirico Democrdtico. Each issue was called a 
“Latigazo.” 

Alarcén made his first contribution to the twentieth “Latigazo,” 
which appeared on December 6. He had chosen as his pseudonym 
“El Zagal” and introduced himself to his readers thus :’ 


El Zagal a los suscritores del Latigo 


Supongamos que la situacién es un coche disparado: 

Que los periddicos son las mulas que tiran de ese coche. 

Y que un hijo de su madre se entretiene en dar palos a los periédicos 
que se salen del camino. 

Como deberia llamarse ese apaleador ? 

El Zagal. 

He aqui la filosofia de mi nombre. 

Yo soy el zagal de la situacién: ; ay de la mula que tropiece! ; Ay de 
la que tire coces! ; Ay del coche si yo me distraigo! ; Ay de mi si no 
cumplo con mi obligacién ! 

Por eso escribo la Revista de la Prensa. 

Pero, como todos saben, (si han viajado en diligencia, se entiende) el 
zagal va siempre cantando, ahullando, ladrando, silvando, hiriendo los oidos 
a los pasajeros. ... 

Por esta raz6n escribo tambien la seccién de latigazos donde intercalo 
de vez en cuando mis colegas. 

Ahora hablaré de mi caracter en muy pocas palabras. 

Yo pego 4 todo el que se desmanda y tengo el antojo de que nadie me 
pegue. 


* The two had already collaborated on La Poliantea (1849). Martinez Vi- 
llergas used for his pseudonym in El! Ldtigo “El Tio Camorra,” which he had 
previously used in the journal of the same name. Cf. Eugenio Hartzenbusch, 
Apuntes para un catélogo de periddicos madrileftios desde el aio 1661 al 1870 
(Madrid, 1894), pp. 734 and 821. 

5 Catalina (op. cit., pp. xxx—xxxi) exaggerates the ferocity of the paper’s 
attacks on the throne and the frequency with which it changed editors. 


6 El Létigo did not appear on Mondays. 


7 The spelling and punctuation of the original have been followed in all 
quotations. 
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Firmo todo lo que escribo y nunca me retracto. 

Con estas condiciones me he ajustado con el mayoral. 
El Létigo pues ha tomado consistencia. 

He dicho: conque asi... rarreeeee 


El Zagal 


The two departments which, according to this program, Alarcon 
undertook to direct made their first appearance in the same issue. 
The first was entitled “La Prensa en Espiritu.” It reviewed briefly 
the current issues of El Létigo’s contemporaries. The most interest- 
ing comment in this first number from the pen of the future chronicler 
of the war in Africa is the one on La Iberia, one of the liberal papers. 
“El Zagal” writes : 


La Iberia llama la atencién del gobierno sobre el triste estado de nues- 
tras posesiones de Africa, colonias muy importantes en el concepto de 
nuestro colega. Nosotros creemos que dichas posesiones debieran abando- 
narse por inttiles y costosas. ... 


The second department, which was called “Latigazos,” fulfilled 
the same function as the modern newspaper column. It was made up 
largely of comments on current events. In the December 6 issue it 
contains one anecdote worth preserving : 


— De Madrid 4 Alcazar hay ferro-carril. 

El tren va en cuatro horas y media. 

Pero el correo particular de Madrid 4 Alcazar tarda en llegar 84 horas. 

Consecuencia. 

Juan llega de Francia 4 Madrid y escribe 4 Pepa residente en Alcazar: 
“Querida esposa, al poner esta carta en el correo salgo para esa: espé- 
rame.” Juan. 

Llega Juan 4 Alcazar, abraza 4 Pepa, y se vuelve 4 Madrid, donde 
toma un sorbete y torna 4 Alcazar, abraza de nuevo 4 Pepa, y vuelve 4 
Madrid donde se dejé olvidado el pafiuelo; lo encuentra y parte para Al- 
cazar donde encuentra 4 Pepa con su amante; se enfurece y viene 4 Madrid 
a comprar un par de pistolas, con las que retorna 4 Alcazar; pero el amante 
se ha refugiado 4 la corte y el marido corre tras é1; no le halla en Madrid 
pero sospecha que su esposa piensa fugarse de Alcazar; vuela 4 su lado y 
la encuentra haciendo el equipaje; la encierra en su aposento, y viene otra 
vez 4 Madrid donde encuentra al seductor: le coge del cuello: toma un 
tren y le lleva 4 Alcazar: se origina un espantoso terceto, de donde sale un 
desafio : el amante mata al esposo, al pobre Juan. 

La mujer adultera respira. 

Pero al dia siguiente recibe una carta en estos términos : 
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“Querida esposa, al poner esta carta en el correo, salgo para esa: espé- 
rame.” Juan. 


—j Dios mio! ; Ha resucitado Juan? 
No: es que mientras el correo va de Madrid 4 Alcazar pueden unos 
mismos actores representar un drama en 16 actos, la mitad en cada punto. 


The section “Latigazos” was from the first unsigned and in sub- 
sequent issues was certainly not exclusively Alarcén’s work. “La 
Prensa en Espiritu,” on the other hand, was signed by “El Zagal” in 
every issue of El Ldtigo from December 6 to December 23 (nums. 
20-35 inclusive) except the one for December 13 (nim. 26) where 
the section is omitted altogether.*® 

In his reviews in this section Alarcon displays an admirable versa- 
tility of technique. He uses all the familiar satirical devices—plays on 
words, prolonged metaphors, antitheses, imaginary dialogues with his 
adversaries, fictitious letters from the periodicals he is attacking, 
pseudo-philological discussions, etc. 

The subjects around which the discussions centered were the ones 
which had been agitating public opinion ever since the “Union Libe- 
ral” had assumed control of the government ; they were, that is to say, 
the fate of Maria Cristina and of her pension, the unpopular sales tax, 
the proposed freedom of religious worship, the corruption and ineffi- 
ciency of the mail service, the abolition of capital punishment for 
political offenses, the changes in the personnel of the Cabinet, and, of 
course, the latest court scandal. 

From the beginning Alarcén’s attitude toward every political 
question was uncompromisingly republican and his attacks on the 
liberal constitutional papers are almost as severe as those upon the 
absolutist journals. 

*.. Revolvemos los diarios absolutistas,’ he writes on Decem- 
ber 8, “y todo es odio, encono, hipocresia, terror... Vemos en los 
periddicos constitucionales a medias la opinion sacrificada a la con- 
veniencia ...” 

“Es muy original,” he continues in the same issue, “que todos los 
periddicos retrogrados tienen un titulo absurdo. Asi, pues, la Espe- 
ranza debia llamarse la Desesperacién; la Espafia, Cristina; la Epoca, 
Lo pasado; el Parlamento, el Veto Real; el Amigo del Pueblo, el 


® In the issues of December 24 and 27 (nims. 36 and 37) the section is lack- 
ing ; on December 28 (nim. 38) it appears unsigned; on December 29 (nim. 39) 
it is signed “Simplicio Fusta y Sacude” (possibly D. Domingo Ruiz de la Vega) ; 
and on December 30 and 31 (ntims. 40 and 41) it is again unsigned. 
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Amigo del Trono; el Diario Espafiol, Espatol estraordinario; el Iris 
de Espafia, el Diluvio Universal; y como dijo el otro, etiamsi omnes.” 

Two more extracts from the section will be sufficient to show its 
general tone. In the issue for December 15 (nim. 28) the press of 
Madrid is presented in the form of a menu: 


Macarrones 4 la italiana La Esperanza 
Puré a la tortuga El Catélico 
Oporto (vino) La Iberia 
Volovan 4 la financiera La Espafia 
Robalo El] Parlamento 
Lacrima Christi La Soberania Nacional 
(Este vino ensancha la idea, revive el entusiasmo, conforta el 
corazon ) 
Puré de Patata y Beefteak Diario Espafiol, politico y literario 
Sesos a la marinada Verdad 
Alcachofas Novedades 
(Pues esta V. una hora quitando hojitas y luego no tienen nada 
en medio) 
Agua Clamor Publico 
Pastel (Nada dentro) Union Liberal 
Turron Nacional, Voto Nacional, Iris de 
Espafia, Buen Sentido 
Café con rom Tribuno con Adelante 
(Sube 4 la cabeza) 


In another number (nim. 25, 12 de diciembre, 1854) there appear 
the following letters from El Létigo’s contemporaries with the replies 
of “El Zagal” thereto: 


Calle de los Cafios, nim. 4. 
Amigo Zagal: Estoy loco de contento: el Congreso manifiesta pocos 
deseos de juzgar 4 Cristina, es decir, 4 S. M. la REINA MADRE y espero que 
dentro de poco podra esta augusta sefiora encargarse de nuevo de la direc- 
cién de su amiga que la quiera 
La Espafia 
— Contesta 4 esta chica que no sea tonta: que el reinado de Cristina no 
es ya de este mundo, y que esto lo saben ambas muy bien. 


Calle de la Espada, nim. 6. 
Querido hermano: me estrafio mucho lo que sucede en el asunto de la 
pension de Cristina: aqui hay gato encerrado: segun parece su enjuicia- 
miento, si se efectua, va 4 ser su apoteosis. Hoy le digo al gobierno cuatro 
verdades sobre el derecho de reunion, que asiste 4 los ciudadanos y le meto 
el resuello al Parlamento en la cuestion de consumos. 
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Estoy triste hermano mio: la reaccion nos ata cada dia un dedo: dentro 
de poco estaremos cargados de cadenas. 
Pero siempre te querra tu apasionado 


Adelante 


— Contestale 4 ese buen amigo: que lo que hoy hace la reaccion con la 
revolucion se parece 4 las ligaduras con que amarraron 4 Gullibert los Lilli- 
pucianos: el dia que la revolucion se levante rompera toda esa marafia de 
cabellos con que se la quiere envolver. 


At the beginning of the new year (1855) Alarcén succeeded 
Martinez Villergas as editor-in-chief of the paper. He chose for 
himself a new pseudonym, “El Hijo Prédigo,” and began to write 
the leading articles over this name. The first number under his direc- 
tion appeared on January 3 (num. 42). Two days later another 
journal, El Pueblo Libre,® was incorporated into El Létigo. An edi- 
torial statement outlines the future policy of the combined papers. 
El Létigo is to continue to flay the follies and stupidities of the 
government both in its editorials and in the section “Latigazos.” The 
“Latigazos” are to be written by “El Tio Camorra” and will be “de 
cardenal.” El Pueblo Libre is to be the informative part of the 
paper. It will contain brief news items, announcements, and the re- 
view of the press. 

From the 3d of January (nim. 42) until the 9th of February 
(ntim. 74) all the leading articles but one*® are signed by “El Hijo 
Prédigo.” Some other shorter features are also his work. Frequent 
contributions appear in various parts of the paper from the pen of 
“Fendémeno,” Alarcén’s good friend, Manuel del Palacio, who from 
this time on was his chief collaborator." 

Alarcén’s editorials deal exclusively with political subjects, and 
usually with immediate national problems, rather than general philo- 
sophical principles. There are three villains upon whom he again 
and again pours out his wrath—Cristina, Narvaez, and Luxan, the 
minister of Public Works. There are three eternal grievances against 
which he inveighs again and again—taxes, conscription, and graft. 
The Cortes are debating endlessly the “Bases of the Constitution”— 


® No such periodical is listed in Hartzenbusch’s bibliography. 


10 The leading article for January 13 (nim. 51) is unsigned; that for Janu- 
ary 16 (nim. 54) is signed by “El Hijo Prédigo” and “Fenémeno” jointly. 

11 In the editorial for January 13 Alarcén refers to himself and “Fenémeno” 
as the “tinicos redactores del LATIGO desde primero de ajfio.” 
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the definition of National Sovereignty, the extent to which Protestant 
sects are to be tolerated, the continuation of the Bourbon dynasty. The 
reactionary Church party is crying out against the increasing influ- 
ence of the republican radicals in order to distract attention from its 
own growth in power. The political exiles in Paris are pletting the 
overthrow of the government. The Russian Imperial Almanac, after 
years of stubborn nonrecognition, at last gives up its hopes for the 
Carlist cause and lists Isabel II as the legitimate queen of Spain. All 
this is grist for Alarcén’s mill. He sets up his own constitutional 
“Bases” ; he presents his own list of applicants for the Spanish throne ; 
he offers the public a chance to sign a petition against the draft at the 
office of El Létigo; he composes “letters from the provinces” pro- 
testing against the tax burden; he writes an irreverent paraphrase of 
the Beatitudes in defiance of the Church. 

For a week or more he ridicules the Spaniards’ devotion to their 
unworthy monarchs by featuring a discussion of the identity of the 
rider whose equestrian statue stands in the Plaza Mayor.’? In each 
issue it is reported that the statue represents a different king. The 
discussion is made the vehicle for the most merciless comments on 
the public and private lives of the Spanish sovereigns. This is “El 
Hijo Prédigo’s” comment on Charles IV: 


; Valgate Dios y que rey han ido a elegir los espafioles para ponerlo en 
candalero! Concebimos muy bien la idea que tuvieron los moderados de 
colocar una estatua de Isabel II en la plaza de su nombre y sentimos mucho 
que la quitaran tan pronto; pero Carlos IV! ; Carlos IV! un rey tan in- 
moral en la vida privada, tan perjudicial y estupido en la vida publica... ! 
Esto es espantoso, inconcebible ! 

i Cuando llegara un dia en que los espafioles lean su historia, la com- 
prendan, y se avergiiencen de ella? ... 

iCuando sera permitido 4 los espafioles escribir la historia; pero la 
historia verdadera, razonada, filosdfica de este crénico quijotismo que nos 
ha hecho proverbiales en el mundo? ... 

Ya somos soberanos nacionales; pero sin lengua; pero sin voto; pero 
sin prensa; pero sin derecho de reunién; pero sin dejar de ser subditos del 
Papa; pero partiendo la soberania con el trono; pero con quintas, mal que 
nos pese; pero... pero... ! ; Qué ironia tan irritante! ; Qué comedia tan 
ridicula !** 


12 Actually the statue represented Philip III. 
18 El Létigo, nam. 46, 7 de enero, 1855. 
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Four days later he has this to say of the great emperor Charles V: 


Carlos V fué un ambicioso que llevaba 4 la muerte 4 sus subditos por 
conquistar nuevos estados, sembrando tambien la muerte en los reinos que 
invadia. 

Por orden suya, y toleradas por él, se cometieron en América todas las 
atrocidades que constituyen la nefanda gloria de Hernan Cortés y Fran- 
cisco Pizarro. Alli, con escandalo de Dios y de la Humanidad, se robaba 
y se mataba 4 los indios para traer 4 Espafia barcos cargados de oro, que 
no han evitado la penuria en que se halla nuestra hacienda. 

Carlos V, rey, hipocrita, que prendia al Papa y hacia rogativas por su 
libertad, murié en un convento ... 

j Oh piedad! diran los devotos. 

Nada de eso. Carlos V entré en Yuste 4 causa de sus amores con su 
hermana Margarita. 

j Etiamsi omnes! volvemos 4 decir. 

Nota. Acaban de noticiarnos que no es Carlos V el ginete de la Plaza 
Mayor: por consiguiente ténganse por no hechas las impugnaciones que 
preceden. 


Majiana daremos las nuevas noticias que hemos adquirido.** 


The following day he reports that the statue represents Henry II, 
“uno de los mejores reyes que ha tenido Espafia,”** a bastard and a 
fratricide who tried to cover up his bloodstains by giving generously 
of his money and so has come to be known as “Don Enrique, el de las 
Mercedes.” He brings the discussion to a close finally by declaring 
that the statue does not represent any of the kings he has mentioned, 
“sino es un simbolo material que representa 4 la monarquia, una per- 
sonificacion del principio de autoridad, ejercido siempre por el crimen 
o la estupidez, una encarnacion de nuestra historia.’’** 

In several issues Alarcén gave rein to his talent for insolent 
parody. Here is an excerpt from his exegesis of the Sermon on the 
Mount: 


Bienaventurados los mansos ... 

Esplicacién. Bienaventurados los que murieron en las barricadas, como 
mansas ovejas, creyendo que su sangre fecundaria el arbol de la libertad, 
porque ellos han sido enterrados y nuestra libertad se parece a la reforma 
de la puerta del Sol. 


Bienaventurados los veinte y cinco mil hombres de la quinta que pide el 
ministro de la Guerra, si consigue vestirlos de uniforme, lo que dudamos ; 


14 El Létigo, nam. 49, 11 de enero, 1855. 
15 [bid., nam. 50, 12 de enero, 1855. 16 [bid., nam. 51, 13 de enero, 1855. 
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mas si lo logra bienaventurados mil veces el dia que mueran batiéndose con 
sus hermanos, destrozando el hogar de sus padres, echando por tierra la 
libertad de su patria, porque ellos seran enterrados como otros tantos millo- 
nes de hombres que han muerto sacrificados 4 la ambici6on y 4 la tirania ... 


Bienaventurados los que lloran. 


Esto es:... las viudas que lloran 4 sus esposos muertos en Madrid, en 
Zaragoza, en Galicia, y en Vicalvaro por la libertad; pues ellas se conso- 
laran viendo que el gobierno revolucionario les quiere robar sus hijos para 
vestirlos de soldados y hacerlos enemigos de las ideas por que murieron sus 
padres ...17 


This article called forth a rebuke from La Verdad, one of the 
organs of the Conservatives, accusing the editors of El Létigo of 
irreverence and inconsistency. Alarcén answers with an article called 
“Dos Verdades a LA VERDAD”"* in which he admits the first charge, 
but protests hotly against the second, insisting that ever since El Ld- 
tigo has been under his direction it has been consistently republican. 

He proved his unregenerateness by publishing in his next issue’® 
a “Catecismo para 1855” containing impious paraphrases of the Creed, 
the Lord’s Prayer, and other parts of the Catechism necessary for 
salvation. 

La Verdad after this renewed its attack and Alarcon replied again 
to its “Lamentables Equivocaciones’”*° in the same tone which he 
had used in his former article. The controversy had one very desir- 
able effect—it was good advertising. The issues of El Létigo were 
sold out and the Queen herself became a subscriber. Thereupon the 
young editor filled his front page with an article entitled “;De qué 
escribiremos ?””** which began: 


Si la nuera de D. Francisco de Paula Borbon no se hubiera suscrito 4 
EL LATIGO, escribiriamos hoy un articulo contra la monarquia, contra los 
Borbones 6 contra la misma reina en particular; pues asunto nos sobra para 
todo ello, y estoicismo para soportar las consecuencias. 

Pero la aversién que nos inspiraba esa joven antes de la sarracina del 
verano pasado, y el desdén con que despues la hemos mirado y tratado en 


17 Jbid., nim. 47, 9 de enero, 1855. 
18 Jbid., nim. 51, 13 de enero, 1855. 
19 Jbid., nim. 52, 14 de enero, 1855. 


20 This is the title of the leading article in El Létigo, nam. 55, 18 de enero, 
1855. 


21 El Létigo, nam. 58, 21 de enero, 1855. 
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nuestros escritos, hanse tornado en generosa compasiOn cuando nos hemos 
convencido de que la reina de los espafioles realistas es una deidad mito- 
logica que ni existe, ni gobierna; que necesita 180 votos de otros tantos 
pretendientes de provincia para seguir viviendo en la casa que da frente a 
la Armeria nacional ...?? 


For this article El Ldatigo was denounced to the censor and on 
February 2 Alarcon announced to his readers that he had been in- 
dicted. In the meantime he had written two other editorials which 
deserve to be noticed. One of them is a recapitulation of El Létigo’s 
reasons for existence and a plain statement of its program. It is 
entitled “;Qué es el LATIGO?’’** and is the serious confession of a 
young idealist disillusioned by the meager results of the revolution 
and the vacillating policies of the “Union Liberal” : 


Cuando soné la hora de nuestra revolucién, en aquel momento de subli- 
mes esperanzas, saludamos la aurora de nuestra libertad con toda la voz de 
nuestro entusiasmo, con todos los sones de nuestra lira, con toda la vehe- 
mencia de un pensamiento que rompe su carcel por primera vez. Creiamos 
que algo grande se verificaba en nuestra patria: que los espafioles salian 
de su imbecil 6 criminal postracion; que las virtudes civicas despertaban ; 
que la moralidad, la fé, la abnegacion iban 4 ser redimidas y alzadas 4 un 
altar ; creiamos que habia llegado en nuestra nacion esa crisis solemne de 
la historia de los pueblos que pasa de generacion en generacion en alas de 
la epopeya ; ese rapto de lirismo en que los hombres adquieren proporcion 
de héroes, de martires 6 de apdstoles ; en que el desprendimiento y la verdad 
logran preponderancia sobre el egoismo y el fraude; ese momento, en fin, 
en que hablan las nacionalidades al espiritu publico, al corazon generoso 
de los pueblos. Todo esto creiamos; asi saludamos 4 la revolucion; asi 
hubiéramos continuado considerandola; respetos de tal la hubiéramos te- 
nido, y con grandeza y dignidad la hubiéramos seguido paso a paso. 

Pero cuando ese hermoso suefio pas6, cuando miramos de cerca tan 
deslumbrante perspectiva ; cuando tocamos al idolo y lo hallamos de barro; 
cuando vimos renacer la ambicion, la hipocresia, la empleomania, el nepo- 
tismo, el interés mezquino ; cuando vimos que el podrido cadaver que arrojé 
el pueblo en la huesa se alzaba de nuevo galvanizado y pestilente, con todo 
su séquito de miserias, adulaciones, abusos y depresiones de la dignidad 
humana, entonces soltamos 4 reir con toda la violencia de la desesperacion ; 
arrojamos la pluma, tiramos la lira y cogimos EL LATIGO... 


22 Cf. Martin Hume, Modern Spain (London, n.d.), 3d ed., p. 426: “From 
July she [the Queen] had been merely a sovereign on sufferance and the Cortes 
held itself free to proclaim a republic if it pleased.” 


28 El Létigo, nim. 61, 25 de enero, 1855. 
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The other article is called “El Agarrotado”** and is an earnest plea 
for the abolition of capital punishment, a cause to which Alarcén 
was always faithful.”* It begins: 


La sociedad se hallaba en un inminente peligro de corromperse. 

Ayer la salvé el verdugo. 

j Respiremos ! 

Un cochero habia matado 4 un conde. 

j Esto es horrible! 

La sociedad ha matado al cochero. 

Esto es muy justo. 

La sangre ha borrado la sangre. 

Si el asesinado hubiera sido un zapatero, tal vez ... 

Pero la sociedad esta purgada de asesinos. 

Si mafiana aparece otro, le mataremos tambien. 

Si aparecen mil, les mataremos ;no es verdad? 

; Viva la cirugia! El método quirtirgico es el non plus ultra de las 
curaciones, 

Cuando os duela la cabeza, cortaosla y desaparecera el dolor. 

Para curar los sarampiones, nada es tan sencillo como estirpar, pustula 
por pustula, la erupcion, mediante el nitrato de plata. 

Otro os dira que curéis médicamente al enfermo; que corrijais el vicio 
de su sangre; que le propineis sustancias regeneradoras; que enmendeis 4 
la naturaleza en vez de amputarla ... 

j Qué disparate! 

Es mas facil cortar de raiz; es mas breve destruir de un golpe. 

Una madre cura 4 su hijo enfermo; lucha 4 brazo partido con la muerte 
por salvarlo; no repara en su podredumbre para asistirlo ... 

Una madrasta envia al hospital 4 su hijastro. 

Ahora bien: ;la sociedad es madre 6 madrasta ? 


The editorial announcing E/ Létigo’s summons to court** is not at 
all serious or earnest. Alarcén writes in high spirits: 


EL LATIGO y La Estrella, el pueblo y los frailes fueron denunciados hace 
pocos dias. 


EL LATIGO habia dicho sotto voce que era republicano. 
La Estrella habia dicho palmariamente que era carlista. 
Ambos periddicos prescindian de Isabel II. 

El uno la Ilamaba nuera de don Francisco Borbon. 


24 Jbid., nim. 63, 27 de enero, 1855. 


25 The article “Lo que se ve con un anteojo,” which deals with the same 
theme, is included in all the editions of Cosas que fueron. 


26 El Létigo, nim. 68, 2 de febrero, 1855. 
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El! otro la acusaba de usurpadora del trono de don Carlos. 

El diario democratico llamaba tonto al gobierno. 

El diario absolutista le llamaba ladron. 

Aquel hablaba en son de broma. 

Este hablaba, como hablan los obispos fanaticos; echando fuego por 
los ojos. 

El primero abogaba por el pueblo. 

El segundo por la inquisicion. 

EL LATIGO arreaba duro 4 la situacion para llevarla al porvenir. 

La Estrella pretendia guiarnos 4 la noche del pasado. 

Alli, abnegacion. 

Aqui, egoismo. 

La revolucion de julio entre estos dos estremos. 

EL LATIGO ha sido procesado. 

La Estrella ha sido absuelta. 

; Sea todo por Dios! 


It was a week after this announcement before El Létigo’s case 
was heard. Meanwhile its editor had been attacked in the pages of 
El Leon Espamol, another conservative daily, by Don Heriberto Gar- 
cia de Quevedo, who had come from America in 1854, had watched 
with keen interest the march of political events in Spain, and had 
reached the conclusion “que en las jornadas de julio se han hecho 
conquistas que deben satisfacer, aun a los hombres de ideas mas 
avanzadas. El pretender exagerar las revoluciones, forzar la marcha 
de ideas, es querer volver atras. Los demagogos, no los tiranos, son 
hoy los verdaderos enemigos de la libertad del mundo.” Alarcon 
retorted promptly and vigorously to Garcia de Quevedo’s rebuke in 
an article addressed “Al Leon Espafiol,”** regretting that he could 
not fittingly answer “Don Quijote II” without using expressions and 
arguments which might expose him to new denunciations. He was 
emboldened by the fact that a former editor of El Ldtigo, Don Do- 
mingo Ruiz de la Vega, had come to his defense in La Soberania Na- 
cional.?* 

The hearing of El Lédtigo’s case apparently took place on Febru- 
ary 9, for the issue for that day*® contains no leading article ; the first 
page is taken up with correspondence from readers. On the following 


27 José Heriberto Garcia de Quevedo, Obras poéticas y literarias (Paris, 
1863), II, 544. 


28 El Latigo, nam. 71, 6 de febrero, 1855. 
29 Hartzenbusch (op. cit., p. 156) lists this periodical as “Diario democrético.” 
30 El Létigo, nam. 74, 9 de febrero, 1855. 
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day Alarcon writes triumphantly “j Estamos Absueltos!’** and ad- 
dresses himself to Quevedo in the following terms: 


Al Valeroso Hidalgo Ultramarino D. Quijote Segundo, en prueba de 
prueba. 


Teneis razon, sefior Quijada: en la tierra no hay justicia. 

El jurado nos acaba de absolver. 

j Picaro jurado! 

; Absolvernos, cuando habiamos dicho que la reina era nuera de don 
Francisco de Paula Borbon! 

; Absolvernos, cuando habiamos dicho que S. M. nos habia inspirado, 
primero aversion, luego desden y al fin lastima! 

; Absolvernos cuando habiamos dicho que es una deidad mitolégica que 
ni existe, ni gobierna, y que necesita 180 votos para vivir enfrente de la 
Armeria nacional ! 

; Absolvernos, cuando habiamos dicho que desde el regio solio hasta 
la cuesta de la Vega no hay mas que un paso, y tras de la soga va el caldero! 

j Absolvernos, cuando habiamos dicho que las cosas del palacio vistas de 
cerca se tornan en almagre, trapo y humo de pez! 

j Esto es horrible! 

El jurado no sabe lo que ha hecho; ;no es cierto, sefior don Quijote? 

é Por qué no desafia V. a los doce jueces y al abogado defensor ? 

Pero no: déjelos V. Ya llegara un dia en que Dios les pida cuentas. 

— A su tribunal apelo: respondera V. 

— Buen viaje, sefor don Quijote: decimos nosotros. 

Y no sabe V. lo mejor. 

El pueblo castellano, es decir, el pueblo madrilefio, ese pueblo tan 
amante de sus reyes y de sus reinas, tan apegado 4 sus tradiciones, tan 
grave y caballeresco, aplaudia al elocuente defensor de EL LATIGO siempre 
que hablaba contra los Borbones, 6 se complacia en saborear la palabra 
Republica. 

Ese pueblo, 4 que V. no pertenece por cierto, pues V. es género ultra- 
marino, y apostol de unas ideas exdticas en nuestro pais: ese pueblo, repe- 
timos, cuando supo que EL LATIGO era absuelto 4 pesar de sus bromitas con 
la reina, se puso 4 aplaudir al jurado y 4 gritar: ; viva Figueras! ; viva la 
libertad! j viva el jurado! ; viva EL LATIGO! 

2 No revienta V. de ira, sefior don Quijote? 

2 Por qué no desafia V. al pueblo madrilefio? 

En cuanto 4 nosotros, seguiremos ... arrepentidos; y si no fuera porque 
V. esta por medio, tal vez no diriamos en parrafo aparte, para que lo vea 
V. mejor: 


81 Jbid., nam. 75, 10 de febrero, 1855. 
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Que nos ratificamos en todo cuanto Ilevamos dicho desde 1° de enero; 

Que no tratamos de mudar de tono; 

Que estamos aprendiendo 4 cantar de memoria una Opera*? para dar un 
concierto en EL LATIGO 4 cuya fiesta convidamos 4 V. desde ahora: 

2 Por qué no nos desafia V.? ... 


To words like these a man of honor could give but one answer. 
Quevedo’s answer was prompt and unequivocal. It effectively si- 
lenced Alarcén’s editorial pen. The following day there was no 
leading article in El Latigo. Instead there appeared two poems. The 
first was directed “Al Publico”** and read: 


Rogamos 

a los lectores 

que suspendan su juicio 
y opinion sobre 

las disidencias 

que respecto de EL LATIGO 
hay en la prensa. 


El sefior de Quevedo 

y nuestro amigo 

el director de EL LATIGO 
se han entendido. 
Pronto, muy pronto 
habra noticias frescas 
de este negocio. 


In the second poem “El Hijo Prédigo” takes sober thought concern- 
ing his past and his future: 


Vida del Hijo Prédigo 


Vine a este mundo 
como han venido todos, 
todo desnudo. 

Me bautizaron 

y merced al bautismo 
soy un cristiano. 


82 One of Alarcén’s editorials attacking the royal family was called “La 
Traviata. Potpourri politico-literario-musical” (El Létigo, nim. 69, 3 de febrero, 
1855). It is to this that he here refers. 


83 El Létigo, nim. 76, 11 de febrero, 1855. 
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Despues estuve ciego 
dos 6 tres afios 

y me dieron la vista 

los cirujanos. 

j Muy mal hicieron ! 
Mejor que ver al mundo 
quiero estar ciego. 


Fui despues 4 la escuela 
no aprendi cosa ; 

fumé a los doce ajfios ; 
compuse coplas ; 

eché vigote; 

amé; diz que me amaron, 
y buenas noches. 


Aqui teneis la vida 

de EL HIJO PRODIGO 

tan corta como inutil 

6 como un dbolo 

de la gran suma 

que estan siempre restando 
cunas y tumbas. 


En un rincon ameno 
de Andalucia 

hay un valle risuefio. 
j Dios lo bendiga! 
que en este valle 
tengo amigos, amores, 
hermanos, padres.** 


Ingrato y ambicioso 

dejelo un dia, 

como aquel de mi nombre 
que hay en la Biblia 

y el tiempo andando, 

me han llamado los ciegos ... 
j Latigo! ; Latigo! 


84 Alarcén quotes this verse as epigraph for “La nochebuena del poeta,” 
Cosas que fueron (Madrid, 1871), p. 1. 
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Si yo tengo en el pecho 
alma y poesia 

si en mis ojos hay lagrimas 
pena en mi vida 

luz en mi frente 

y ciencia en mi memoria ... 
; Compadecedme ! 


Mas, si yo soy tan solo 
digno de un Latigo 
para reir nacido 

como los faunos, 
adios, sefiores ; 

voy a seguir riendo... 
j Muy buenas noches! 


There can be little doubt that the sentiments in the last lines are 
sheer bravado and that the author of the poem felt as little like 
laughing as his Biblical namesake. He was now facing the serious 
consequences of his reckless words. 

On February 12, almost exactly seventeen years after the death of 
Larra, his admired master in political satire, Alarcén met Quevedo 
on the field of honor. Quevedo was an experienced duelist ; Alarcon 
a complete novice. What actually occurred that morning we know 
only from his own account, written many years later :*° 


A los veintitin afios, caballero andante de la revolucién y soldado del 
escandalo, luché cara a cara con el poder mas fuerte de mi patria, para 
venir a verme una majfiana de Febrero, solo, en un campo desierto, 4 merced 
de mis enemigos, no sabiendo mi impérita mano defender mi vida, y debién- 
dosela 4 una noble genialidad de mi contrario, mientras que mis cémplices 
de redaccién se lavaban las manos, o hacian todo lo contrario de lavar- 
selas ... 


El Létigo for February 13 contained no leading article.** On the 
following day*’ “Fendmeno” contributed a column apologizing to 
the subscribers for the inadequacies of the last two numbers and 
promising improvement. Alarcén was busy writing his resignation. 


85 Quoted by Catalina, op. cit., pp. xxxii-xxxiii. 
36 Fl Latigo, nam. 77, 13 de febrero, 1855. 
87 [bid., nam. 78, 14 de febrero, 1855. 
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His indignant letter severing his connections with the paper** 
appeared on the first page of the issue for February 15: 


Sefiores Redactores de EL LATIGO 


Muy sefiores mios: desde hoy me separo de la direccion y redaccion de 
ese periddico: como las circunstancias en que tomo esta determinacion 
pudieran dar lugar 4 erréneas interpretaciones, me cumple esplicar las 
causas que me asisten para ello. 

Declaro, ante todo, que ahora, como siempre, obro por mi libre y espon- 
tanea voluntad, sin anterior compromiso con nadie ni ulteriores tendencias 
de ninguna especia. El comportamiento de la empresa conmigo, principal- 
mente en estos ultimos dias, es el Gnico motivo que me prohibe continuar 
en el puesto que he desempefiado; y al dejarlo, protesto que mis opiniones 
politicas son las mismas que eran antes y despues de entrar en El Latigo; 
las mismas que seran toda mi vida. 

El dia en que la democracia necesite de mi debil auxilio en el terreno 
periodistico 6 en cualquier otro, me encontraré entre sus primeros defen- 
sores ; pues siempre reconoceré y sostendré todo lo que he escrito en poli- 
tica como la genuina é independiente espresion de mis sentimientos. 

Libre ya El Latigo de los compromisos que retardaban la resolucion 
que hoy adopto, compromisos que debia arrastrar hasta que se resolviesen, 
atiendo 4 mis particulares querellas con los empresarios, y dejo de ser 
compafiero de ustedes, pero no su atento servidor Q. B. S. M. 

: Pedro Antonio de Alarcon. 


The management commented on his communication as follows: 


La empresa siente que conceptos, en su juicio equivocados, motiven la 
retirada de una persona como el sefior Alarcén, 4 quien en tan alta estima 


tiene, y se complace en tributarle este testimonio publico de su aprecio y 
reconocimiento. 


The following issue of the paper was still taken up with the affair. 
Its leading article reads: 


Asi debia ser 


Nuestro colega El Leon Espaiiol, nada sospechoso en cuanto pueda 
favorecer al pobre LATIGO, publica en su nimero de antes de anoche la 
resefia que insertamos 4 continuacion sobre el asunto que se ha agitado 
estos dias ante el sefior Garcia de Quevedo y nuestro querido amigo y ex- 
director el setior de Alarcén. 

Al felicitarnos del resultado del lance, no podemos menos de felicitar 
tambien al j6ven campeon de la democracia, que tan bien parada ha dejado 
su honra, la nuestra y la del partido 4 que pertenecemos. 


38 Jbid., nim. 79, 15 de febrero, 1855. 
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Sentimos, con todo, su retirada, como siente el soldado la ausencia del 
compafiero 4 cuyo lado ha combatido largo tiempo, participando de sus 
triunfos, y compartiendo sus peligros. 

Hé aqui las palabras de El Leon Espaiiol: 

“Los sefiores Quevedo y Alarcén han llegado al fin 4 encontrarse antes 
de ayer en presencia de algunos amigos, los cuales no han podido menos de 
quedar completamente satisfechos de su actitud y de las pruebas que tanto 
el uno que el otro han dado de su pundonor y caballerosidad. Cuatro veces 
acometieron estos sefiores, venciendo los contratiempos del dia que fué en 
estremo lluvioso, con la mas absoluta sangre fria, al azar que tenian con- 
venido, por las graves diferencias que entre ellos mediaban. Creyeron los 
que presenciaban estas esplicaciones que con semejantes demostraciones 
debian darse satisfechos, y por terminada la entrevista. Los sefiores Alar- 
cén y Quevedo se dieron en virtud de este acuerdo las manos, y todos los 
que estaban presentes convinieron en reconocer en el sefior Alarc6én que 
por su juventud no era conocido, las prendas propias de un adversario 
digno del sefior Quevedo, cuya reputacion de hombre de honor esta ya hace 
bastantes afios bien acreditada. Tenemos la mayor satisfaccion en que tal 
haya sido el resultado final de este ruidoso encuentro.” 


Alarcén had therefore every reason to be satisfied with the out- 
come of the affair. Yet he found himself in a state of mind far from 
comfortable. He was undergoing conversion. And although he still 
protested in his letter of resignation that his political opinions had 
not altered, the fact is that they were changing very rapidly—had, 
indeed, changed in the moment when he saw himself deserted by 
his friends and at the mercy of his adversary. 

He left the capital and retired to Segovia, where for a month he 
lived the life of a cenobite.*® When he returned to Madrid he had 
decided to renounce politics and polemics and devote himself to 
belles-lettres. He kept his word until 1859, when he once more took 
up his pen, this time as knight-errant of Spanish imperialism, as aide- 
de-camp of Ros de Olano and loyal supporter of O’Donnell. 

When Alarcon came back to Madrid from Segovia, El Létigo had 
already ceased to be. It had dragged on a miserable existence, devoid 
of any definite policy, until February 28, and had then gone to join 
the shades of its innumerable predecessors in the limbo of revolu- 
tionary journals. 


E. HERMAN HESPELT 
New York UNIVERSITY 


8° Cf. Alarcén, Viajes por Espaiia, p. 316. 























THE CENTENNIAL OF A GREAT SONNET 


Just a hundred years ago, in 1836, one of the most famous sonnets 
of the time, “Al Partir,” was written by Gertrudis Gomez de Ave- 
llaneda y Arteaga. It was no less an authority than Gallego who gave 
it its place in literature and acknowledged it to be one of the best of 
the Spanish Parnassus. In fact, the poetess needed no better letter 
of introduction to the great literary centers of Spain of the first half 
of the nineteenth century than the fourteen verses composed as she 
reluctantly sailed away from Cuba to the land of her forefathers. 

First, let the reader be reminded of the leading events of her early 
life. She was born in 1814 in Puerto-Principe (Camagiiey), capital 
of the central province of the island of Cuba. Her father, a native of 
Spain and a distinguished naval officer, died when she was scarcely 
seven years of age. The child and her young brother, Manuel, cher- 
ished the wish that their father had not been able to fulfill—that is, to 
return to Spain. The mother, a criolla of a distinguished family with 
connections in Cuba, remarried. The second husband, Colonel Esca- 
lada, was also a Spaniard and was instrumental in taking the family 
away from the Antilles later on. One of the chief obsessions of her 
early days, so La Avellaneda herself explained, was her devotion to 
literature. She wrote verses and novels, composed plays, and took the 
leading rdles in certain tragedies. She scored a great success in Abu- 
far by Ducis, translated by Heredia. Her favorite playwrights were 
Racine and Corneille. Love affairs also occupied much of her atten- 
tion; in fact she broke an engagement so that she might not be hin- 
dered in her plans to go to Spain. Such were the antecedents to the 
great event which was eventually to determine her future success and 
her recognition among the outstanding poets of the day. 

The occasion for leaving Cuba and the facts attending the writing 
of the sonnet are interesting in the extreme and have been most aptly 
described by the poetess herself. The following quotation has been 
taken from an autobiographical sketch as found in La Ilustracién 
Mexicana, a periodical published by I. Cumplido in 1851. The article 
is entitled “Apuntes biograficos. Dofia Gertrudis Gomez Avellaneda 


de Sabater (sic).” This is accompanied by an unusual likeness of the ° 


poetess in lithograph, and is, so far as can be discovered at present, 
unique. The text is evidently based on the autobiography in La Ilus- 
tracién of Madrid (November, 1850, p. 351), with changes in or- 
thography and punctuation. The Mexican version is doubtless un- 
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known to biographers and critics of La Avellaneda.’ The lines are 
taken from pages 425 and 426 of the sketch in the Mexican periodical. 


.. Por aquel tiempo agitabase en el seno de mi familia una cuesti6n 
importante para mi porvenir. Mi padrastro, lo mismo que mi padre, 
ardia en deseos de volver a Espafia: mi madre, apegada al pais de su 
nacimiento y a sus habitos de criolla, combatia enérgicamente su resolucién 
de vender los bienes que poseiamos en la isla para establecernos en la 
metrépoli. En aquella lucha doméstica, yo tomé el partido de mi padrastro, 
y decidi su victoria. En 1836, mi buena madre didé con dolor un adios eterno 
a la hermosa tierra de su cuna. Yo habia conseguido por fin el constante 
anhelo de mi corazén; mas al dejar para siempre aquellos lugares de mi 
infancia, a los objetos de mis primeros afectos, al sepulcro sagrado de mi 
padre, senti nublarse mis bellas esperanzas, y llenarse de amargura mi 
corazon. 

Era una hermosisima noche del mes de Abril del afio de 1836, cuando 
de pie sobre la cubierta de la fragata Bellochdn, que zarpaba de la bahia de 
Santiago de Cuba, para emprender su rumbo hacia la Francia, resonando 
todavia en mis oidos los tiernos adioses de mis amigos que se volvian a 
tierra en botes y lanchas, y los dolorosos suspiros de mi madre, a par que 
las alegres canciones de los marineros franceses, que desplegaban las velas 
a los suavisimos soplos de las brisas tropicales, compuse, 0 mejor dicho, 
improvisé el soneto a Cuba que encabez6 mi primer volumen de poesias, 
publicado en Madrid cinco afios después, alcanzando la honra de que un 
gran poeta y excelente critico, el Excmo. Sr. D. Juan Nicasio Gallego, lo 
calificase “por uno de los mejores de nuestros parnasos.” 

Sin embargo, todo el dolor de mi pecho al dejar a Cuba, todo el acre- 
centamiento de ternura hacia los amigos que abandonaba, no impedian que 
mi alma se dilatase a medida que el buque avanzaba en la inmensa Ilanura 
del Océano, y la poesia se despertaba enérgicamente en todo mi ser, reve- 
landome rapidamente sus misteriosos placeres. Todos padecian cerca de 
mi aquel horrible mal que Ilaman mareo; yo solo me hallaba fuerte y sana 
en medio de los pasageros. El aire de los mares parecia ser mi elemento, 
mi vida se aumentaba alli donde mi vista no alcanzaba limites ni en el 
cielo, ni en las aguas. Dos grandes tempestades nos pusieron en peligro 
de naufragar, y entre el espanto general yo declamaba con énfasis, a la luz 
de los relampagos, estos versos del Homero americano: 


1 See Emilio Cotarelo y Mori, La Avellaneda y sus obras ... (Madrid, 1930) ; 
“Bibliografia de la Avellaneda,” by Edith L. Kelly (under the direction of Dr. 
Alfred Coester, Stanford University), in Revista Bimestre Cubana, Vol. XXXV: 
No. 1, January-February, 1935, pp. 106-39; No. 2, March-April, pp. 261-96; a 
third section is in press (D. Fernando Ortiz, Director de la Sociedad Econé- 
mica de Amigos del Pais, Editor). 
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“Al agitarse el huracan furioso; 
Al reventar sobre mi frente el rayo, 
Palpitando gocé.”—HEREDIA 


En efecto, las escenas magnificas de la naturaleza, ain en su aparente 
desorden, siempre han ejercido un encanto indecible en todo mi organismo. 
Nunca me han complacido tanto los paisajes risuefios, los lagos cristalinos, 
las alboradas de la primavera, como el espectaculo de un pais agreste y 
montuoso, los mares irritados, las tormentas de una profunda noche. Hay 
algo en mi naturaleza que simpatiza con lo terrifico; yo no sabré explicar 
lo que es; pero entrego esta observacién a los bidgrafos. 


Here is a copy of the sonnet : 


AL PARTIR 


j Perla del Mar! ; Estrella de Occidente! 
; Hermosa Cuba! ; Tu brillante cielo 
La noche cubre con su opaco velo 
Como cubre el dolor mi triste frente. 
j Voy a partir! ... La chusma diligente, 
Para arrancarme del nativo suelo 
Las velas iza, y pronto a su desvelo 
La brisa acude de tu zona ardiente. 
j Adios, patria feliz, eden querido! 
j Doquier que el hado en su furor me impela 
Tu dulce nombre halagara mi oido! 
j; Adios! ... Ya cruje la turgente vela ... 
El ancla se alza ... el buque, estremecido, 
Las olas corta y silencioso vuela ! 


—GERTRUDIS GOMEZ DE AVELLANEDA? 


Translations of the famous poem have been made by writers on 
both sides of the United States. One was made about 1915 in San 
Francisco, California. Mr. William Freeman Burbank, the translator, 
is better known for his version in English of La Avellaneda’s Balta- 
sar.* He was associated with the leading authors’ and press clubs of 
the country and numbered among his friends such writers as Jerome 
A. Hart, Herbert Basford, Fred Emerson Brooks, Ina Coolbrith, 


2In Obras literarias (Tomo I, Madrid, 1869). 

8 Belshazzar. A Drama, translated from the Spanish by William Freeman 
Burbank (London, B. F. Stevens & Brown; San Francisco, A. M. Robertson, 
1914). Translation of the poem reprinted by permission. 
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Joaquin Miller, United States Senator Charles A. Townes, and Adolfo 
Vives, consul to Nicaragua. All of these persons were interested in 
the translations of La Avellaneda’s works. Upon Mr. Burbank’s 
rendition of the sonnet, Mr. Hart, formerly editor of the Argonaut, 
had the following to say: “Like the island among the Antilles, the 
sonnet itself is a pearl among sonnets, and I congratulate you on your 
rendering. It is a very fine piece of work.” 


FAREWELL TO CUBA 


(Translation of the famous sonnet “Al Partir” written in 
Spanish by Gertrudis Gémez de Avellaneda) 


Fair pearl upon the bosom of the deep, 

Beloved Cuba, beautiful and blest! 

Fairwell, farewell, bright Star of all the West, 
Which now art hidden by the downward sweep 


Of Night’s dark pinions. Dusky shadows creep 
Along thy shores. And now, cast down, opprest, 
In grief I’m shrouded, and my loyal breast 

Is torn by pangs of parting as I weep. 


The sailors raise the anchor, spread the sails. 
The gentle winds blow soft from tropic seas, 
And silently my vessel rides the foam. 
When driven far by Fate’s untimely gales, 
My heart shall always cherish memories 
Of happy days in my sweet island home. 
—Wv-s. F. BurBank 
[1915] 
Unton Square Hore 
San Francisco, Cac. 


Prose Translation of “Al Partir” 
By Ws. F. Bursanxk 


FAREWELL TO CUBA 


Pearl of the Sea! Fair Western Star! 
Beautiful Cuba! Night covers thy brilliant sky even 
as grief surrounds my sad heart. I am leaving thee. 
The sailors are at work; they raise the sails that are 
to carry me away from my native land. The ready 
and watchful breeze comes from the burning zone 
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to assist. Farewell! my happy native land, my 
sweetest Eden. Whithersoever a furious Fate may 
drive me, thy sweet name shall soothe me and be 
grateful to my ears. Farewell! The sail is swelling 
and it rustles; the anchor has been raised; the ship 
is trembling. It cuts the waves and silently sails 
away. 


Both translations by Burbank are printed on broadsides published by 
A. M. Robertson, Union Square, San Francisco, California. On one 
face of the leaf is printed the Spanish version of the sonnet “Al 
Partir” and also a copy of the poem “En el lago” by Luis G. Urbina. 
These are accompanied by a prose translation by Mr. Burbank. There 
is also to be found the following explanatory footnote : 


These have been printed for students of Spanish and those interested in 
its literature; also for fellow-members of the Congress of Authors and 
Journalists, the International Press Congress, and for personal friends. 
My compliments to them.—THE TRANSLATOR. 


Another translator of the famous sonnet is Alice Stone Blackwell.‘ 
Her rendition appeared fourteen years after that of Burbank. 


ON LEAVING CUBA 


Pearl of the sea! Star of the tranquil west! 
Beautiful Cuba! Now thy brilliant sky 

Night covers with her gloomy veil on high, 

As clouds my brow the grief that fills my breast. 
I am to leave thee! Toiling without rest, 

The crew hoist sail; to aid them, while I sigh, 
The breeze of thy warm clime comes eagerly 

To tear me from the land I love the best. 


Farewell, my native isle, thou Eden dear! 
Where’er the wrath of fate my lot may cast, 
Thy sweet name ever will delight mine ear. 
Farewell! The sail is swelling to the blast; 
The anchor lifts; the bark, as if in fear, 

Now cleaves the waves, and flies in silence fast! 


—GERTRUDIS GOMEZ DE AVELLANEDA 


4 Some Spanish American Poets, translated by Alice Stone Blackwell, with 
an Introduction and Notes by Isaac Goldberg (D. Appleton & Company, New 
York and London, 1929) ; see p. 490. Reprinted by permission. 
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There are doubtless other translations of “Al Partir” in English. 
It is also of importance to state here that the number of scholars who 
have commented on the verse of the poetess, and particularly on the 
poem in question, is legion.’ The sonnet was published in 1841 in 
Poesias de la senorita dota Gertrudis Gémez de Avellaneda ( Madrid, 
216 pages). It also appeared in 1850 in the collection Poesias de la 
excelentisima senora dona Gertrudis Gémez de Avellaneda de Sabater 
(Madrid, 312 pages). Again it figured as the first poem in Obras 
literarias de la setiora dota Gertrudis Gomes de Avellaneda. Colec- 
cién completa (Vol. I, Madrid, 1869, 396 pages). 

As all students of La Avellaneda’s work know, she wrote novels, 
short stories, and dramas; but had she written nothing but her lyric 
verse her name would still be immortal. Whenever there was a 
literary gathering of importance in Spain lines from the pen of the 
poetess usually gave the occasion its festive note. One need but recall 
such poems as “A Francia, sobre la traslacién de los restos de Napo- 
leén a Paris,” “A la muerte de Espronceda,” “A S. M. la Reina, 
cuando la declaracién de su mayoria,” “A la coronacién de Quintana,” 
and others to realize the place that she had made for herself in Spain. 
She was one of Heredia’s greatest admirers and there is also a poem 
dedicated to him. Upon her return to Cuba in 1860, she learned that 
she had conquered the New World with her verse. Again in 1914, 
the centennial of her birth, scholars from all parts of the island paid 
her just tribute. In the list figure such prominent names as Aramburo 
y Machado, José R. Betancourt, Aurelia Castillo de Gonzalez, 
José M. Chacon y Calvo, José A. Escoto, Domingo Figarola-Caneda, 
Aurelio Mitjans, J. A. Rodriguez Garcia, Enrique José Varona, and 
others. 

The bond that joined the affections of the poetess to Cuba, so 
succinctly expressed in the sonnet “Al Partir,” was never broken. 
To this fact her later poems entitled “La vuelta a la patria,” “A las 
cubanas,” “Al liceo de la Habana,” and “Serenata de Cuba” stand as 
a proof. In the first-mentioned some of the hemistichs are similar to 
those of the sonnet, although the versification is octosyllabic; for 
example, the first verse: “j Perla del mar! ; Cuba hermosa!” 

In the span of years from 1836 to 1860, which marks the time 
that elapsed between La Avellaneda’s leave-taking and return to her 
homeland, the poetess realized her greatest literary achievements and 


5 See the “Bibliografia de la Avellaneda,” op. cit. 
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also the deepest disappointments. Her lyrics—the editions of 1841 
and 1850—and her three masterpieces in the drama had won for her 
such titles as the “Modern Sappho” and the new Melpomene.” But 
these victories were offset by the tragedies in her private life and her 
defeat (not to enter the Spanish Academy). She had learned to bend 
to a Greater Will than her own, a fact so evident in the following lines 
from “La vuelta a la patria” : 


— Después de ausencia tan larga — 
Con el semblante marchito 

Por el tiempo la desgracia, 

Mas de gozo henchido el pecho, 

De entusiasmo ardiendo el alma. 


The literary product of Gertrudis Gomez de Avellaneda is attract- 
ing the attention of scholars in the United States. Within the last 
twelve years a considerable number of articles and dissertations have 
been written about the poetess and published at our universities. It 
might also be mentioned that several of her poems are to be found in 
translation. Besides the two translators mentioned above, the list 
should include Ernest S. Green, H. von Lowenfels, and Thomas 
Walsh.® \All of this goes to show that the glory of La Avellaneda is 
not limited to the lands of her birth and adoption. After all, let it 
not be forgotten that she visited New York and wrote a poem equal 
in merit to Heredia’s composition. It bears the title “A vista del 
Niagara.” 

In conclusion there is no better point to stress than the univer- 
sality of the work of the poetess. Menéndez y Pelayo placed one of 
her poems in the memorable list of Las cien mejores poesias liricas 
de la lengua castellana. He said of her: 


Tres son las fuentes de la inspiracién de la Avellaneda: el amor hu- 
mano, el amor divino, el entusiasmo por el arte de la poesia que ella 
profesaba ... No hay cuerda del alma que no vibre potente y sonora en 
las canciones de la excelsa poetisa, que en lo elocuente, fervoroso y sincero 


6 Ernest S. Green and H. von Lowenfels, Mexican and South American 
Poems ... ., translated by . . . . (San Diego, California, 1892); Thomas 
Walsh, Hispanic Anthology. Poems Translated from the Spanish by English 
and North American Poets .... (New York, London, 1920). 
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de la expresién apasionada no cede a ninguno de los romanticos, ni a 
Alfredo de Musset en Francia, ni a Espronceda entre los nuestros.” 


It was Juan Valera who said of her: 


No es meramente regional sino universal y central su gloria ...* 


EpitH L. KEetty 


7M. Menéndez y Pelayo, Antologia de poetas hispano-americanos (Madrid, 
1893-1895), II, xxxix ff. 


8 Juan Valera, Florilegio de poesias castellanas del siglo XIX ... (Madrid, 
1902-1903). 











THE PLACE OF SPANISH AMERICA 
IN OUR CURRICULUM 


With the advance of curriculum revision in our schools, the time 
seems both opportune and propitious for the teacher of Spanish to 
take the stand, and even to dare prophesy. 

The mad rush into Spanish which alarmed administrators some 
years ago seems to have subsided considerably in recent years owing 
to reasons very evident to those who have been in contact with the 
language professionally. The disfavor of some administrators, the 
constant demand for courses that yield economic and social values, 
popular undergraduate sentiment which views with far more favor 
courses which may be gained by a mere passive exposure—these as 
headliners have figured concurrently in the “easing up” of standards 
and the slicing down of foreign language requirements. Why teach 
a foreign language? The mere question seems ever to stir up the ashes 
of a smoldering controversy. 

Why indeed! 

Does not the foreign language enhance the use of all language by 
broadening and deepening a command of the intellect’s most vital 
form of expression? Is it not a worth-while experience to discover 
another way of expression besides our own? 

This for the sake of developing personality and self-expansion. 
Let us proceed a step farther and explore the altruistic possibilities. 
Has not one of our mortal faults ever been the lack of communica- 
tion? Nearsighted indeed would be the individual who would fail 
to admit the value of whatever might serve to offset national intoler- 
ance, prejudice, and misunderstanding. Modern inventions have re- 
moved the physical barriers between the nations. There yet remain 
the barriers of language, social customs, outlook, and ideals. Is it not 
precisely here that a foreign language, if adequately taught, may dis- 
cover one of its most significant functions? 

Our most substantial argument in favor of Spanish has been the 
value which it has in common with the other modern foreign lan- 
guages taught in our schools: the living language of a race that has 
played an important réle in world history, that has contributed 
abundantly to civilization and no doubt will continue to do so in the 
future. The cultural value of the language is often underestimated 


by administrators and for this reason cannot receive too much em- 
phasis. 
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Another value which Spanish shares with its sister modern lan- 
guages is of course the utilitarian—its vocational and commercial 
value. That it possesses this value to a greater extent than the others 
can be readily shown. However, in recent years, too much emphasis 
seems to have been placed on this value to the neglect of others of 
greater validity. Utilitarianism alone, I think, is not valid argument 
for any subject of public instruction the object of which is a liberal 
education. 

Over and above the utilitarian and practical values, and yet neces- 
sarily partaking of each of these, lies a special value which Spanish 
may claim as its own, unshared by the other modern languages. This 
distinguishing value rests upon the principle of Pan Americanism. 
Upon this principle will depend its rise, its vital force in our educa- 
tional program. 

The objective that animates this movement is the amicable co- 
operation of the Americas for mutual benefit. Here in the great West- 
ern World are millions of people all of whom possess the inherent 
right to be called Americans. Here are two races with similar politi- 
cal institutions striving toward ideals, two types which, although dif- 
ferent, are not necessarily opposed. Rather than opposed, they are 
complementary. Neither is complete within itself. Neither has 
reached the fullness of racial possibility. Each may be improved by 
borrowing from the other. A combination of the best elements of both 
would mean much for the future of America. 

That the Americas should draw closer together through recipro- 
cal agreement, that they should develop cultural and economic con- 
tacts that would strengthen the friendly ties which bind them together, 
that they should, by developing close economic interests, form a defi- 
nite union capable of resisting any attack of imperialism on the sov- 
ereignty and integrity of a United America, that we should unite in 
spirit and purpose that which destiny has united materially—this is 
the dream-vision and prophetic hope of Pan Americanism. Its ulti- 
mate importance can hardly be disputed. 

Pan Americanism begins with friendship. There can be no real 
friendship or appreciation without mutual understanding. The greater 
the understanding and appreciation of the other Americans the more 
solidly will Pan Americanism be established. The better road to the 
understanding of a people leads through its language. A people is 
just like its language ; its most direct reflection is its literature and art. 

Destiny gave to the New World two languages: the one, the lan- 
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guage of solidity, practical energy, and conquest; the other, the lan- 
guage of adventurers and conquerors who were at the same time 
men of letters, dreamers, and artists. It would seem that the learning 
of these two languages remains the predestined duty of all Americans. 
A genuine Pan American conscience seems possible only through the 
increasing knowledge of English in Spanish America and of Spanish 
in Anglo-Saxon America. 

Are we willing then to indorse the resolution adopted by the 
Pan American Scientific Congress in 1915, “that the teaching of the 
Spanish language be made general in the schools of the United States, 
and of the English language in Latin American schools, and that 
both be taught from the point of view of American customs, history, 
literature, and social institutions”? Or if we indorse it only in part, 
what proportion of our time and attention should be devoted to Span- 
ish America? 

Generally speaking, students of Spanish may be divided into the 
following groups: those who take a two-year course in high school, 
those who take a four-year course in high school, undergraduates 
who take either a two- or a four-year course, and graduate students. 

The question of suitable subject matter arises. Recognizing the 
importance of the study of Spanish as a factor in the promotion of 
Pan American solidarity, I should recommend, as some of my col- 
leagues have, that for a two-year course, along with the cultural aim, 
the language be used as a medium of attaining a better understanding 
of the other Americans. Then Spanish America, rather than Spain, 
should receive the major share of our attention. Authentic informa- 
tion concerning Spanish America can be happily presented by means 
of elementary texts designed with this specific purpose in view and by 
supplementary material offered by the teacher. The latter should have 
to do with the geography, history, folklore, and customs of that coun- 
try and would be cultural only in the broadest sense of the word. This 
does not in any way mean the curtailing of grammatical drill and 
thoroughness so essential for the happy outcome of foreign language 
study. On the contrary it may well lead to a revision of method on 
the part of the teacher and a revision of the validity of the language 
on the part of the student, which would render the study more attrac- 
tive and facilitate the entire process. 

Continuing in the third or fourth semester, literary texts should 
be chosen from both Spanish and Spanish-American literature. Suit- 
able texts in the latter are becoming more and more available owing 
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to the rising interest in this field. The cultural objective naturally 
grows in the longer-time course. Here there is ample time to lay a 
good foundation for the knowledge of both Spain and Spanish 
America. If in the first two years more attention has been given to 
Spanish America, the balance can now be righted by devoting more 
time to Spain. The systematic study of the literature of the language 
is now possible and the literature of the mother country should pre- 
dominate. For those who begin and continue the study of Spanish 
for only two years in college, the recommendation would be virtually 
the same as for the four-year high-school plan, stressing the Spanish- 
American material during the first year and transferring the emphasis 
to the literature of Spain in the second year. For Spanish majors the 
literature of Spain must necessarily hold the important place. If a 
plea is made for more attention to Spanish-American literature, it is 
with the understanding that this must not interfere with the study of 
the literature of the mother country, of which it may be considered a 
legitimate branch, a new floration in a new environment. 

Up to recent years it was believed that sufficient information rela- 
tive to the literature of Spanish America could be exposed incidentally 
in courses dealing with the literature of Spain. I dare affirm that such 
a treatment would be as erroneous and unsatisfactory as would be the 
presentation of the literature of the United States in courses intended 
primarily for the study of the literature of the British Isles. It might 
be said that the literature of Spanish America has the same relation 
with that of Spain as the literature of the United States has with that 
of England. If the latter is worthy of careful study, surely the former 
deserves serious consideration. Those of us who for some years have 
been venturing forth into the comparatively undiscovered Spanish- 
speaking lands of the south have been discovering intellectual and 
cultural activities not inferior to those of the northern continent. That 
we of the United States have gone ahead along scientific lines and in 
political and economic development remains an unchallenged truth. 
On the other hand, the general belief that we surpass our southern 
neighbors in art, literature, and cultural aspirations demands a thor- 
ough revision. Nor with all our enthusiasm for our field do we wish 
to assert that Spanish-American literature weighs equally in the bal- 
ance with that of Spain. On the contrary, we must affirm that there 
is scarcely a masterpiece of the former which would be awarded a 
place among the great masterpieces of the latter. However, on the 
shelf just below, that of the near great, may well rest a number which 
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can be favorably compared with all except the very best of the litera- 
ture of Spain. 

The literature of Latin America is as yet a literature in embryo 
which reflects a civilization in the making. It is a literature which 
promises, which has a glorious background of history and tradition, 
a unique and marvelous landscape upon which to rise. Its culmina- 
tion is inevitable with time. Cultural Spanish America today is 
throbbing with the desire to come into her own. It is the ardent 
desire of every great writer below the Rio Grande to discover and 
reflect in his literature that which is peculiarly racial and distinguish- 
ing. The common literary goal is to attain the autochthonous in 
Spanish-American literature and place it on a par with the great litera- 
tures of other races. 

The Peruvian poet José Santos Chocano voiced this aspiration in 
the sonnet “Blason,” which begins with the line 


Soy el cantor de América autéctono y salvaje.* 


Spanish America since the beginning of its history has been the 
cradle of a literature, if varied and rudimentary in the beginning, 
more characteristic and valid with the passing years. History, tradi- 
tion, prose, fiction, drama, literary criticism, philosophy, and above 
all lyric poetry have been well represented. The names of some writers 
have already gone beyond the boundaries of lands and races to say 
that struggling Spanish America has in its bosom a germ of redemp- 
tion: Baralt, Sarmiento, Bello, Montalvo, Hostos. 

The twentieth century has offered us an array of such writers. We 
pause before two of these. The one a poet, one of the greatest who 
has handled the language, a new Gongora who was capable of rev- 
olutionizing Spanish lyric poetry in such a way that the leading Span- 


1 That Spanish-American literature is closely tied to political events in the 
several republics is undeniable. In fact this is the charge that is frequently made 
against it, that it is too local to have interest. For us as teachers, however, this 
is an argument in favor of more study of the literatures of the Spanish-speak- 
ing countries of America. Many years ago in Argentina, Bartolomé Mitre op- 
posed the study of Argentine literature in the schools because it lacked univer- 
sality, that its treatment of human problems was too greatly conditioned by the 
environment; in its place he urged more study of Shakespeare and Dante. Now 
we, who wish to know more of the mentality of our Spanish-American neighbors, 
should find that the historical and racial facts necessary to comprehension are 
valuable in themselves. Universal problems may safely be left to the study of 
English literature —Ep1Tor. 
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ish poets of today are proud to be called his disciples. The other, the 
intellectual leader of his generation and of the Spanish-American 
youth of today, a philosopher and an esthete, who gave to the conti- 
nent a beautiful and unique volume in which he condensed an idealistic 
philosophy of unending self-renewal, and which has become the Bible 
of the new generation of thinkers. Rubén Dario—Enrique Rodo: 
here are two names which will surely remain on the pages of the great 
of their generation. 

Opportunity for the study of Spanish-American literature has 
increased in recent years. Courses in this material are now offered in 
most of our leading institutions of higher learning. There are now 
several universities which have established chairs in this material, and 
there is ample opportunity for graduate students and teachers to do 
advanced study and research in this comparatively new field as yet 
almost untouched, and which is rich in subjects for Master’s theses 
and Doctor’s dissertations. There is also the advantageous opportu- 
nity for travel and study in Latin America. Traveling facilities are 
more inviting all the time and cultural interchange is constantly in- 
creasing. The National University of Mexico has for a number of 
years opened her doors in a summer session for foreign students. This 
institution, which bids fair to be the cultural center of contact between 
the Americas, is now carrying forward the plan for a winter term 
designed especially for foreign students whose major interest lies in 
the field of languages and literatures. Other leading universities of 
Latin America are following the noble example. The universities of 
Buenos Aires, Rio de la Plata, Chile, and San Marcos in Lima all 
welcome us. 

Students who wish to pursue interests in this field should take at 
least one course in Spanish-American history. That there is an inti- 
mate relation between the literature and the social forces that produce 
a special type of civilization in any country is an established fact. This 
seems especially true in the case of the Spanish-American republics. 
We cannot go far in the appreciation of their literature without con- 
tinually taking into account the historical and political background of 
the same. This background of information is being supplied more and 
more by our colleagues of the History Department. Here lies the 
possibility of a happy integration with the mutual co-operation of the 
departments of Spanish and History. I should like to suggest a course 
which would use as material the traditions and folklore of Spanish 
America, the primary object of which would be the historical process 
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of the individual which has culminated in the creation of the Latin- 
American type. Who would doubt that the Peruvian and Mexican 
traditions or the primitive gauchesco literature of South America, if 
sufficiently explored, could not offer a more accurate historical vision, 
certainly a more human angle from which to view the past, than across 
the dry methodical pages of the historian? An integration of Spanish 
with the study of anthropology, archaeology, and art has almost as- 
sumed the proportions of a necessity in the Southwest. 

In the early stages of its formation a civilization, along with the 
development of its social and political institutions, produces a litera- 
ture that places more stress upon social and political ideas than upon 
literary form and methods. I should dare say that the study of 
Spanish-American literature is for us greater than its absolute worth 
from a purely literary point of view would indicate. 

We must admit that there has been a shrinkage in the study of 
Spanish in our schools due to reasons which I have tried to define. 
To these reasons may be added those of poor teaching, unattractive 
material, antiquated methods, and perhaps the lack of a broad and a 
far-reaching vision on the part of the teacher. These conditions, I 
believe, are being rapidly revised. The farsighted teacher of Spanish 
is well aware of the wonderful relations between his chosen language 
and the significant things to which it can lead. He has come to as- 
sume a potential importance far in excess of his numerical strength: 
he is at once a potent factor in the attainment of American amity. 
With the language one may pass beyond the outer portals to the 
happy inner areas of true comprehension. 

There will always be those who will study Spanish for cultural 
and self-satisfying reasons. I believe that there must come an in- 
creasing interest in the language as a manifestation of a growing con- 
sciousness of the importance of Pan Americanism. If a mutual under- 
standing is the basis for friendliness and co-operation between the 
Americas ; if the ideas and ideals of a nation can best be discovered 
through its language and literature ; if we wish to make our Western 
World the America of all and for all, then surely the language and 
literature of Spanish America have a legitimate place in our cur- 
riculum. Surely it is a part of our charge as teachers to sow the seeds 
of Pan Americanism in the minds of our students, even though we 
devote more time to Spanish-American literature than its absolute 
literary worth might justify. 

In view of American civilization is it not unwise and even danger- 
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ous economy to minimize requirements and eliminate courses in a 
material of such vital importance? What subject has greater import 
for us as Americans? What material assumes a more worthy respon- 
sibility? If economy must be, should not Spanish America have the 
preference of being retained over some of the recent hobby courses 
introduced in our curriculum? 

In the light of these considerations, I affirm that it should and 
dare prophesy that it will be so retained. 


FRANCES BENGE 
NorMAN, OKLAHOMA 











GRAMMAR FOR THE READING APPROACH* 


Ever since the Study’s report, teachers of modern foreign lan- 
guages have been more and more inclined to feature reading aims in 
beginning courses. At first, as was to be expected, some few took it 
for granted that reading alone need be stressed. This group was im- 
pressed too much by West’s success with English as a foreign lan- 
guage in India. A larger group refused to forego all grammatical 
instruction, but they believed it should be taught only from the recog- 
nition standpoint. They contended that grammar for constructive 
purposes had no place, since the usual two-year course made it im- 
perative that they devote all their time to this one attainable objective. 
Constructive grammar was taught to the few third- and fourth-year 
students whom they believed to be superiorly fitted through prior rec- 
ognition training to appropriate and apply jt in a reproductive manner. 

A smaller group paid no attention whatever to the Study’s recom- 
mendations. Among these were conservative translationists, smug 
eclectic(k)ists, and militant direct-methodites. In general these reac- 
tionists felt it too great a burden to re-evaluate their objectives and 
change their methods; but their alibi was that no real good can pos- 
sibly come out of educational experts anyway; so why bother to 
appraise what they offered. 

Now nearly ten years after the Study’s challenging accusations, 
backed up by well-documented facts, shook us out of the goose step, 
we present a more solid front. We are pretty well agreed on funda- 
mental matters. That we know more about what should be done is 
attested by our better results. But the pressure to crowd out more 
and more the teaching of all foreign languages shows that we cannot 
let down for an instant in attempting to solve the details of our prob- 
lems so as to be better able to prove our worth. 

Judging from revised courses of study and new textbooks, most 
teachers are still concentrating their initial efforts on the attainment 
of reading skills, but they have not given up by any means the two 
other objectives of speaking and writing,’ even in the minimum two- 
year course. 


* An adaptation of a paper read before the meeting of the American Asso- 
ciation of Teachers of Spanish, New York City, December 27-28, 1935. 


1“Understanding” is not here considered a distinct objective, as it is a 
necessary part of the other objectives. Without “understanding,” “speaking” is 
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The fact that students like to try to talk the foreign language 
outweighs all reasons against some training in its actual use in speech 
and writing. It breaks the dreary monotony ; it motivates interest ; it 
enhances the teacher’s prestige ; and it awakens students to the fact 
that a living language is being studied. Even though no one can seri- 
ously maintain that any real conversational or writing ability is at- 
tainable during the first year of study, the reasons for a due amount 
of this type of practice are sufficient, when it is used for what it is 
worth, to ward off the charge of charlatanism. 

It is at this point that we begin to flounder: How can we feature 
reading aims, dependent as they are on recognition grammar, and at 
the same time not make a farce of the auxiliary aims of speaking and 
writing? Aren’t recognition-grammar needs sufficiently different 
from reproductive needs to warrant a reorganization of the material ? 
Is it wise to take the time for supplying what we have always con- 
sidered to be the necessary grammatical foundation for speaking and 
writing, if these aims are secondary and if what is thus taught cannot 
be applied to the main objective of reading? 

We know in general that grammar for reading should be different 
from grammar for constructive purposes, but as yet this body of 
knowledge has not been fully organized into a teachable system. Most 
of the newer grammars claiming to foster reading aims use still the 
same traditional approach and continue to emphasize the same topics 
that have proven their worth under the old methods. Those few 
grammars that have done creditable pioneer work in presenting real 
recognition principles make no special provision for reproductive 
training. Some of them eliminate it entirely, and some seem to assume 
that students should be able to translate whole sentences into the 
foreign language or even converse in it without any systematic prepa- 
ration. 

The writer believes that the two outcomes of the matter, training 
in grammar for the purposes of better reading comprehension and 
training for the furtherance of active skills, are so diametrically oppo- 
site in nature as to constitute two overlapping but independent objec- 
tives. Arbitrarily stated here, but defended below, this means: (1) 
that each should be organized in such a way as to include only those 
factors that have a bearing on the end in view; (2) that the principles 
of each should be taught in a manner befitting the desired outcomes ; 


unworthy of being rated a separate objective; and the aural drills, universally 
used in the furtherance of reading aims, clearly include it. 
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(3) that the reproductive phase should lag a few laps behind the 
recognition phase; (4) that recognition needs should at first occupy 
the most prominent place but gradually give way to an ever-increasing 
amount of active functional training. 

In order to substantiate the foregoing assertions, it is necessary, 
even at the risk of stating the obvious, to contrast recognition and 
constructive grammar. 

What then, will be asked, is the difference between grammar for 
reading and grammar for self-expression?? The same inflectiofis and 
the same principles of syntax do govern reading that govern speaking 
and writing, but it does not necessarily follow that they operate in 
the same order or in the same manner and degree in both. The em- 
phasis, the point of view, the angle of approach, and the technique 
of instruction are entirely different in reach. The following tabulated 
contrasts, based in Spanish, will show in detail what is meant: 


THE FActs oF 
RECOGNITION GRAMMAR 


Fundamentals few in number: 
only those facts that throw light on 
meaning need be considered. 


The direction of the thought 
from Spanish to English: vocabu- 
lary, inflections, and syntax take 
Spanish as the starting point. 


THE Facts oF 
CONSTRUCTIVE GRAMMAR 


Fundamentals may be all but 
endless in number: new principles 
of syntax, altered word-order, and 
a host of new inflections, vital 
whether they give direction to 
meaning or are merely matters of 
linguistic etiquette. 


The direction of the thought 
from English to Spanish: vocabu- 
lary, functions of English parts of 
speech, and English ruling syntax 
are held in mind and each factor in 
turn is shaped into Spanish norms. 


2In order to avoid monotony and to get away from the rather cumbersome 





terms “constructive” and “reproductive” grammar, “self-expression” is used 
synonymously with them. Whether the student is translating set English sen- 
tences into the foreign language or putting his own English thoughts into the 
new language, the problem is the same, for in either case he is clothing English 
expressions in a new medium of thought that requires great care in the order 
and alignment of the separate words. The emphasis must be on form that fits a 
clearly conceived meaning. 
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Lend themselves to appraisal 
from complete linguistic units, 
fashioned in Spanish by experts: a 
complete thought is under scrutiny 
as its interrelations are compared 
with English. 


Analytic in nature both in their 
acquisition and in their application. 


Relatively easy to master : involv- 
ing only retention, they can usually 
be learned by simple illustration. 


HISPANIA 


Must be studied piecemeal: each 
new inflection, each new particle, 
and every principle of altered word- 
order or syntax must be studied 
apart from every other. 


Demand a synthetic treatment in 
their application. 


Hard to master: involving out- 
right recall, they require over-learn- 
ing, or active student participation, 





to the point of establishing new hab- 
its. 


In view of the almost opposite nature of the types of grammatical 
phenomena, it is obvious that the principles of recognition grammar 
cannot be effectively and economically taught if the basic text is a 
grammar written primarily for reproductive purposes. Since the 
actual obstructions to reading are the only items necessary to con- 
sider, the traditional type of grammar will deal with many principles 
useless in the furtherance of reading comprehension, wasteful of 
time, and perhaps positively detrimental to reading progress. Neither 
can the most desirable order of presentation of the needs that do 
happen to coincide possibly be the same in two such contrasting sets 
of circumstances. The manner of presentation and the drill exercises 
necessary for fixing the facts in mind will also vary according to 
which type of grammar is under consideration. 

Grammar is such a seductive science (to the teacher) that it has 
become needlessly involved. Owing to the technical terminology of 
the explanations, many topics are more of a mystery to the student 
after they have been explained than they were before. In all proba- 
bility we shall never get away from these defects in dealing with con- 
structive grammar ; but in the organization and perfection of a suit- 
able technique of grammar intended solely for recognition ends, text- 
book writers have a golden opportunity of shaking off tradition and 
coming down to earth. 

The viewpoint of the student must be considered ; the difficulties 
he encounters are the ones to be smoothed away. Unless he is forced 
to do so, the student deals as little as possible with parts of speech. 
The major type obstacles of a grammatical nature that actually 
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confront the student in early reading are listed below. They are 
couched in student terminology in the left-hand column and trans- 
lated into teacher terms in the right. 


As SEEN BY THE STUDENT 


What portion of the separate 
words recognized carry the main 
meaning and how much of them is 
merely ending that qualifies this 
meaning ? 


Which obvious endings stand for 
special meanings and which do not, 
and what are the special meanings 
of the former type? 


What do those oft-repeated short 
words really mean, some three or 
four of which seem to stand for the 
same English word, and others of 
which seem to stand for two or 
more English words? 


What to do with those little words 
that do not seem to be necessary? 


What to supply in constructions 
that seem to lack necessary ele- 
ments ? 


What certain constructions mean, 
to which another already known 
seems to apply, and which would 
make nonsense if taken literally? 


As THOUGHT OF BY THE TEACHER 


Not recognizing inflectional end- 
ings as such. 


Not differentiating directional in- 
flections (as in habla and hablan) 
from conventional inflections (as in 
el tio rico and la tia rica). 


Not recognizing the form and 
significance of particles, largely in- 
flectional in themselves and often 
embodying a differently conceived 


content (el, la, los, las =the; su= A 


his, her, its, your, their). 


Not knowing the peculiar func- 
tion of certain Spanish particles not 
required in corresponding English 
constructions (the preposition a be- 
fore an object personal noun). 


Not recognizing another valid ap- 
proach to meaning than that indi- 
cated by the use of certain English 
particles (es médico, “he is a doc- 
tor”). 


Not recognizing a wholly new 
approach to meaning, such as is evi- 
denced by the Spanish substitute for 
the English passive voice (se vende, 
“is sold’). 


It is an easy matter to analyze the general nature of the differences 
of the two phases of grammar and to point out student obstacles to 
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reading ; but it is a harder task to formulate a well-ordered system of 
presenting these facts in the most economical and effective way to 
elementary students. It is still harder to correlate recognition needs 
and constructive needs in such a workable program. A somewhat 
vaguely conceived and rather dogmatically stated plan is outlined 
below : 

Devote five lessons to foundational recognition facts, without a 
knowledge of which the student cannot begin to read. Make the 
presentation a demonstration on the part of the teacher as he shows 
how he is influenced by these matters as he wrests meaning from 
successive Spanish sentences. In order to insure future recognition 
of the matters presented, provide the students with silent-reading 
practice involving the matters under consideration. This reading 
material should consist of specially constructed sentences made up of 
a mixture of words cognate to English and of the starred words in 
the Buchanan list. 

Next devote five lessons to pronunciation, during which all 
the major difficulties for English-speaking students are thoroughly 
grounded from both the recognition and the reproductive standpoint. 
Postponing pronunciation for a few days will not harm the student in 
the least, and it will greatly limit the many new and confusing facts 
overwhelming him at the outset, whatever precautions are taken to 
prevent them. Knowing the words first by sight is also an advantage. 
In the reading method, all new knowledge enters consciousness 
through the eye, and it is entirely in keeping with these demands that 
the student should have had this visual contact with Spanish words 
before he is expected to pronounce them. 

After these preliminary lessons, develop in greater detail these 
same and other recognition facts in successive lessons that are to 
alternate with graded reading practice in a separate reader. Provide 
enough drill to insure a retentive mastery. It is a good procedure to 
let students first be challenged by grammatical obstacles in their 
reading, where they will be handled as vocabulary problems. General- 
izations of principles and tabulated inflections already partially known 
are more effective than if they are anticipated. 

Since only a hat-tipping acquaintance is necessary for reading 
purposes, these exercises will be predominantly of the usual recogni- 
tion variety; but as a final step, there is no harm to let the student 
select from memory the inflection needed or to decide through recall 
what principle of syntax should rule. The danger lies, not in including 
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some of the old-type direct-method exercises, but in bringing them in 
too soon, or before the student has had ample drill of the purely recog- 
nition type. The teacher must bear in mind that these final touches are 
not for the immediate purpose of teaching students how to speak and 
write Spanish, but to appraise it better. 

Alongside of recognition study, just as soon as pronunciation is 
covered, devote a daily increasing section of the grammar lesson to 
constructive training, but keep the two things entirely separate, and 
never let constructive training catch up with recognition training. 

The reasons for keeping the two objectives entirely separate are 
based on the previously listed differences of aims, approach, and learn- 
ing technique; but that for keeping recognition training in advance 
is to furnish the student with a dependable store of knowledge with 
which to appraise his own constructive efforts. 

Stress first those fundamental Spanish inflections that differ so 
radically from English, for example, agreement of article, adjective, 
and noun, or verbal endings that replace the function of English sub- 
ject pronouns. The new inflection or the new principle of syntax is to 
be carefully compared with English norms and then exercised in the 
direction English-Spanish until the more common varieties of the 
English construction call up without noticeable hitch the necessary 
Spanish forms in due order. At first the material with which the 
student works is English phrases and short sentences ; but soon there- 
after controlled question and answer, and other varieties of all-Span- 
ish drill, may gradually replace direct translation. 

The obstructions to comprehension in matters of syntax center 
around patterns, or forms of thought, each of which must be met, 
understood, and automatized after the manner it operates. Like in- 
flections, they are relatively few in number ; but since they too func- 
tion from the very outset, they constitute a formidable barrier to 
early reading unless they are featured in some manner. 

Not only inflectional and syntactical usages but also all type 
idioms clearly come under the scope of recognition grammar. If 
idioms can be classified and grouped around some unifying element, 
they lend themselves to a study of patterns. Comprehension of idioms 
is a very important phase of reading. Students can ignore them for 
the most part in their own creative efforts; but since natives always 
use them, there is no way of avoiding the issue in reading practice. 

Since new habits of self-expression go counter to deeply ingrained 
existing habits, the emphasis must be on repetition and drill on the 
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changed elements of the shorter speech-units, which, only when they 
have become partially automatized, may be used in the formation of 
long sentences and the expression of more complete thoughts. Obvi- 
ously, the usual type of composition exercises, in which barely one or 
two examples of any specific difficulty are provided, have no place 
here. It is doubtful whether they have a place anywhere. They in- 
volve the application of a consciously mastered principle all right, but 
they involve too many matters at a time even for the final step in 
recognition training ; and it is inconceivable that habits of fluent ex- 
pression can be learned through their use. They do test the student’s 
ingenuity, but the testing of that trait might well be left to the 
department of Psychology that rightfully has charge of determining 
student IQ’s. English sentences for translation, featuring traps and 
puzzles, are a relic of the days when grammar and dialectics were the 
goal in language study. 

Cottey F, SPARKMAN 

BELHAVEN COLLEGE 

















HOY DIA: PUBLISHING A SCHOOL PAPER 
IN SPANISH 


“You can’t learn a foreign language unless you know your verbs,” 
a superior teacher of Latin decreed to our restive class. Verbs—caba- 
listic figure for any syntactical fundamental. My reply is just now 
being made, when I have learned other foreign languages and have 
taught them in the decade of their decrescendo. Multifold new de- 
vices and stimulating outreachings into foreign cultures have made 
verbs (again cabalistic) more adequately taught than previously. And 
still more evidence accumulates to accredit my reply, which others 
have made before me, that knowing paradigms, even perfectly, is not 
learning a foreign language. And when we have taught paradigms, 
even perfectly and in expansion toward more diverting subject matter, 
we have not taught a foreign language. Worse, we have added nothing 
to develop clear thinking or to integrate the daily living of a young 
person on the way to maturity in a confused world of speeded 
rhythms, blinding lights, and blasting noises. With the increase in 
fused courses which attempt to live up to the age, the foreign lan- 
guage is rapidly becoming an isolated elective instead of the warm, | 
life-enhancing experience it is. 

If a student is to think any more clearly in terms of his own 
world, if there is to be any pushing outward of his cultural horizons, 
if there is to be any sparkle added to his daily living, if there is to 
be any honest learning of the foreign language itself, there must first 
have been, foreign language teachers agree, immediate and satisfying 
use for that foreign language at every step of its presentation. On 
this plane more students are being taught to read easily and rapidly 
than before. Reading is, obviously, the first skill for which there 
can be adequate use; and if pronunciation, minimal grammar for 
recognition, and other language activities are developed solely and 
specifically to support this skill, the student can at the end of his 
second year of high-school Spanish read and understand without pain- 
ful struggle the key articles of his foreign newspaper. Which is 
about the unstained reading accomplishment in English of the aver- 
age pupil. 

Imperfect an instrument as is the newspaper, it more accurately 
approximates his own media than the stories or plays which, outside 
the classroom, he would not read in English. The continuing contact 
with the eruptions of the day, the accompanying pleasure in recogniz- 
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ing affairs already noted in American papers, other contacts directly 
out of the foreign culture it is hoped he will begin to appreciate 
through his initiation into a foreign idiom, in short, the living pano- 
rama of contemporary interests, afford more integrating contacts, 
not for the intelligent adult, perhaps, but for the growing pupil, than 
the perfected synchronizations produced by the textbook writer’s 
skill. 

The authentic foreign language newspaper in itself, however, 
only partially fulfills the demand for satisfying use at progressive 
levels of development. Publishing a simple account of his own activi- 
ties in the form of a school paper in Spanish provides the student’s 
active contribution, and a valuable one. To read a newspaper, if his 
Spanish experience is to be limited to two years in high school (or to 
have that experience serve as a strong foundation for acquiring other 
language satisfactions if he is to be privileged to continue his study), 
depends on easy recognition of minimum grammar content, which 
in turn grows in usefulness when reinforced in written practice. The 
values inherent in a writing program have long been recognized—even 
overemphasized in proportion to the achievement possible to begin- 
ning students—and once constituted formal composition. Although 
formal composition should retire discreetly from a program of inte- 
grated language study directed toward developing reading ability, it 
persists discordantly as temas, or as true-false, completion practice 
drills which efficiently serve a grammar aim but do not serve the 
satisfying-use prerequisite to learning a foreign language. 

Publishing a school paper in Spanish, indicated in the course of 
study as the successor to formal composition in purpose and in time 
allotment, in actual practice motivates the Spanish course and effec- 
tively integrates in use the important language-learning activities. 
Projects growing out of the school paper give meaning to what, as 
teachers, we baldly term oral and written composition, minimum 
vocabulary, idioms, and similar aridities. Nothing is learned in the 
isolation of being subject matter; purpose attaches to practice and 
drill materials. 

The class study of Spanish newspaper advertisements (to help 
the “Z” attainment boys in charge of the paper’s advertising) pro- 
duced, by using a few minutes of each class period, bulletin boards, 
and student-made posters, sound accomplishment in the vocabulary 
which we need in daily contacts and too seldom find in textual mate- 
rial. Keeping accounts in Spanish of the income and expenditure 
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incident to our publishing experiment, and reporting to the class, is a 
substantial bulwark for por, para, a, and the numerals. Reading about 
fiestas and costumbres in order to write feature articles; keeping a 
Spanish calendar ; finding designs appropriately Spanish to be used 
as models for illustrations; preparing publicity for the paper; pub- 
lishing Spanish songs; “elections” in Spanish; a magazine number; 
spending profits to decorate the classroom or to attend Mexican mo- 
tion pictures—all those devices which are used to infuse class sessions 
with interest become unified in a structure of associated values and 
are therefore proportionally more productive. The contests spon- 
sored by the paper, in diapason from making Spanish Christmas 
cards, through selecting a queen for the Dia de la Raza, to arranging 
a patio for a flower show, contribute to the learning atmosphere. 

Motivation and integration take place because these varying op- 
portunities for expression are available at all levels of attainment. 
The first sports writer used practically an unvaried story in every 
issue ; and at the end of the quarter he could write it without using 
his model, even substituting, as desired, futbol, bésquetbol, and béis- 
bol. His expression in English was only slightly more fluent. The edi- 
torial writer, on the other hand, pleases us occasionally with expres- 
sions characteristic of the eloquent passion of Latin journalists (al- 
though his subject is more humbly los traidores to the sophomore 
class, who smoked cigarettes on the church steps across the street 
during class meeting). He advanced to that position because the for- 
mer writer had returned from her holiday a serialist, producing a 
tour to Mexico with class members as Personae. 

Publishing a school paper in Spanish provides the common meet- 
ing ground for heterogeneous groups of students who for the most 
part expect to speak Spanish and understand radio programs prac- 
tically at once (and effortlessly) and their serious teacher of foreign 
language. Not a few of these students, and other tender specimens 
blighted by the required-for-college motive, discover that some of the 
best fun to be had is in learning ; and they work purposefully together 
as a surprisingly unified social group, despite their divergencies. 
However, consistently as I do emphasize the value in this approach 
to teaching Spanish, I am not averring an unwavering language ac- 
complishment for all students, nor unthinned satisfactions for every 
student. The approach is painstakingly a product of the current 
phase of a necessary movement toward improving foreign-language 
teaching. 
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Hoy Dia, the school paper on which this report is based, began 
three years ago as an experiment, from the teacher’s standpoint, in 
drawing together an alien teacher and a group of individualists who 
had one visible bond in common—they bristled against second-year 
Spanish. From the students’ view the paper began as a means of 
raising money to send to the Mexican consul for the hurricane suf- 
ferers in Tampico. (Incidentally we had read on the front page of 
the Spanish-American press, in addition to the headlines of the 
disaster, the names of all the current contributors to the fund.) The 
following editions were also “extras,” to insure the purchase of 
Spanish records. No one suggested not publishing the paper there- 
after; and each year the incoming Spanish II class ask to begin, 
having as first-year students read the paper, having been individual 
contributors, and on one occasion having themselves published a one- 
page extra to announce the marriage of one of the (English) teachers. 
(Since the latter motivation seems slightly undependable, we use a 
Class I column in each edition as our normal propaedeutic exercise. ) 

Regarding the actual task of getting out the paper, it must be 
recalled that these students have been directed toward one single 
objective—to learn to read. The amount of grammar has been noto- 
riously reduced, and is a passive accomplishment, ruthlessly for 
recognition only. The first instruction involves journalism in one 
lesson (taught in an admixture of Spanish, English, and gestures), 
and introduction to the stylebooks. These are loose-leaf binders of 
clippings from Spanish-American newspapers, bilingually indexed 
according to the generous variety of content: society (parties, dances, 
teas, receptions, banquets), plays, movies, music, lectures, clubs, 
sports, news, features, personals—the gamut from anuncios to viajes. 
These clippings are models, to be read, simplified by deleting long 
clauses, and modified in respect to date, locale, and the transposition 
of the school tap dancer into the description of La Argentina. 

The content of any one issue is discussed in class and the members 
choose their articles. The models are extracted from the books and 
studied. There is no free composition. Articles are never written 
first in English. The plan is to hold the idea or content of the article 
in mind and write it in known Spanish expressions, or in the charac- 
teristic Spanish journalese of the model. 

One of the vital gains from this excursion into foreign journalism 
is one which I hesitate to label “thinking in Spanish” because there is 
some uncertainty as to whether many of these people think in English. 
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But the significant coincidence is this: they are freed from that first 
great obstacle to learning a foreign language—the concept that one 
Spanish word equals one English word, and that if sufficient Spanish 
equivalents are combined one has a Spanish sentence. This concept 
is disassembled after attacks at both the front and the rear. In writing 
the article, the story first takes expression in its Spanish form, scru- 
pulously following the simplified extracts from the model. And in 
reading back into English, the story is read, not in attempted repro- 
duction of its Spanish suavity, but in the popular brand of English 
familiarly used by the students. (Naturally this is the only “trans- 
lating” encouraged in the course, as the other reading is for content 
and is checked by questions and summaries. ) 

Once chosen, the articles are written in class, sometimes finished 
at home, and then shown to me in individual conference. Here they 
confront one major test. Can what you have written be understood? 
Is your meaning and intent clear? Every correction must be justified 
on that basis, unless the errors arise from insufficient practice, and 
merely the pausing of my pencil over a word suggests to the student 
at once an adjective out of gender-number, or some hiatus between 
subject and verb. Since the purpose of the paper is to get into Span- 
ish something they want to say, this flow is not impeded by over- 
correction. Furthermore, just as in English, so it is in Spanish ; there 
is a lowered incidence of error when a class is honestly interested in 
what they are trying to express because they are then thinking more 
clearly on that subject. By keeping the red checking under what the 
traffic will bear, the student grows in the confidence necessary to 
traceable progression in a strange tongue. There is little resemblance 
between my checks against the understandability of the article, or 
grammatical correctness at the student’s level, and the corrections 
over every misusage in an exercise in composition. Very valuable as 
the latter experience is in a college composition course, its place in 
second-year high-school Spanish should be purely historical. Until 
students have had considerable experience in trying to express what 
they want to say, which means making mistakes, they will not learn 
the language. Since their desires for expression greatly exceed their 
ability, strict adherence to a model smoothes the way between enthu- 
siastic confusion and comprehensibility. 

An obsession for correction, repeated pointing out how compli- 
cated is the field of expression, how perilous the journey when one 
tries to write Spanish, discourages the flow of effort at every level. 
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The result is lack of interest at one extreme and the Spanish stutterer 
at the other. Overzealous correction increases self-consciousness, the 
second great obstacle to learning a foreign language. The school paper 
must be a practice means, a release, a building of confidence by prac- 
tice in use, and a stimulation to further effort. It can be so only if a 
student is permitted to enjoy some sense of achievement. Only in this 
feeling of progress can we capitalize the childlike urge to try words, 
jubilantly apparent at three, and again when one first begins acquiring 
a foreign language. In just the measure that the scheol paper frees 
the student from self-consciousness and provides him an area of satis- 
faction will there be further learning of Spanish. 

After the stories have been corrected they are copied, the make-up 
of the paper is planned, sometimes in class, often by a committee or 
editor, and the material is given to the class members who are to do 
the typing. (The increased precision in Spanish which follows the 
typing of several issues justifies permitting the typists to use class time 
which others use in reading.) These are not expert typists. They 
are applying what they are learning in another class. The paper is 
an example neither of streamline elegance nor of blinding virtuosity 
of expression. But it presents, in form easily available to all, the work 
of fellow class members. It is a visible evidence of achievement. 

Hoy Dia is read in class because it is interesting. The first few 
issues each reporter reads his own article out loud that the class may 
check their interpretation against his intention. (The paper has been 
the day’s “homework.”) Thereafter they read each other’s. Some- 
times the articles are assigned to another than the writer for criticism 
of form; the discussions, however, develop not so much as exposures 
of weakness in another’s composition as group applications of infor- 
mations gained during the major reading activity. On one issue the 
class, by turns, wrote in all the accents, because the ditto pencil had 
been used too lightly to indicate them on the finished paper. The ex- 
perience was a robustly successful review of syllabication. On other 
occasions the stories are scanned for agreement of nouns and adjec- 
tives; other times for tenses. Subjunctives are culled in another. 
But never to the point of weariness are these excursions extended. 
There is something of the spirit of a game, or of pride in recognition 
of the known that was once mysterious. Such use of Hoy Dia does 
not come with sufficient frequency to dilute their major interest. To 
permit overcorrection in class would desiccate the vitality of the enter- 
prise. 
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If the issue is first discussed on Monday the articles are written 
that day. The conferences are finished Tuesday and the class con- 
tinues its reading program until the paper comes out on Friday, or 
perhaps as early as Thursday. The following day is spent in reading 
it, and sometimes the next day is used in vocabulary practice and the 
fixing procedures already described. Of the three and a half days 
accorded each issue, only one of them has been concentrated on 
composition. The paper is never published more frequently than 
twice a month. If the class is large it is divided into two editing 
groups ; otherwise everyone works on each issue. Naturally they do 
not all finish their contributions simultaneously, but as soon as each 
is finished, or in the interim while waiting for his conference, he has 
his reading contract to continue. Hoy Dia varies in length from three 
to six closely typed eight by eleven pages. A slender output—but it 
integrates foreign language learning for many students because it 
affords the use out of which arises the feeling of accomplishment 
and progress necessary to further learning. 


ANITA RISDON 
Ex Grove, CALIFORNIA 








SOCIAL MOTIVES IN THE TEACHING 
OF SPANISH* 


In his work on Mutual Aid, A Factor in Evolution, Prince Petr 
Kropotkin has collected evidences of the significance of human con- 
tact and co-operation. He affirms: “The necessity of communicating 
impressions, of playing, of chatting, or of simply feeling the prox- 
imity of other kindred living beings pervades nature and is a distinctive 
feature of life and impressionability. This fusing kindliness is essen- 
tial to the co-operative life in which thought and power are devel- 
oped.” 

In this session of the Association of Modern Language Teachers 
of the Middle States and Maryland we join in the consideration of the 
theme of this Forty-ninth Annual Convention of the Middle States 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools—the contribution of 
our schools and colleges to social reconstruction. It is fitting that we 
should reflect upon the responsibilities of language teachers in the 
formation of socialized thinking and acting that will produce rich and 
well-balanced personalities. 

“Ts it the business of the language teacher to teach anything other 
than language?’’ questions Frank J. J. Davies in an article entitled 
“A Student Talks to Teachers” in the Modern Language Journal for 
October, 1932. To this query we should answer most emphatically 
“Yes.” The language teacher is not merely teaching words and their 
relation to each other in sentences and paragraphs but he is dealing 
with them mainly as the expression of individual souls and the spirit 
of a people. Those words are related to all phases of life and reveal 
man’s material condition and his aesthetic feelings. Who in the teach- 
ing profession has greater possibilities than does the language teacher 
of presenting in attractive form the great human values? At the serv- 
ice of the language teacher are literary works that are rich in historical 
and cultural background and that are alive with the thoughts and 
ideals of men. If the language instructor advances beyond the teach- 
ing of vocabulary and grammar and endeavors to interpret the life of 
a people he has not exceeded his rights, as some of his colleagues 
would have him believe. In truth, his colleagues should be glad to 


* Read at the Annual Meeting of the Association of Modern Language 
Teachers of the Middle States and Maryland, Atlantic City, November, 1935. 


1 Mutual Aid, A Factor in Evolution (New York, 1902), p. 55. 
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have his assistance because in observing the product of our schools 
and colleges it is very evident that the combined efforts of all depart- 
ments is needed to effect permanent results. They should welcome 
the co-operation of the language teacher, with his intimate knowledge 
of at least one nationality. Not because of fences which his fellow 
faculty members try to construct should the language teacher fail to 
use to its fullest extent the powerful medium at his disposal for pre- 
paring students to struggle with the problems of world interest. 

Among the modern languages (and with none do we have any 
quarrel because we hold that we need them all), from the social point 
of view a high place is held by Spanish. It represents the language of 
twenty republics, with a population in Spain of nearly twenty-three 
million and in the Spanish-American countries of nearly sixty-nine 
million. Also in Puerto Rico, under the flag of the United States, are 
about a million and a half. These Spanish-speaking countries are im- 
portant in the Foreign Service of the United States, since in them are 
located over one-third of the diplomatic posts and one-fourth of the 
consular posts. Hispanic America is of great significance in our for- 
eign policy. These nations are gaining prominence as world powers 
and already in international law and arbitration have made notable 
contributions to world progress. In history, politics, economics, sci- 
ences, literature, and art, Hispanic America has valuable offerings. 
Several of their universities antedate Harvard, our oldest university, 
and the first printing press in the New World was introduced into 
Mexico in 1535. While our first colonists were absorbed in clearing 
the wilderness, these countries had writers of international reputation. 
Not merely because of its past but principally because of its future, 
Hispanic America holds a treasure store for the student, for, owing to 
the vast area, the undeveloped resources, and the forceful intellectual 
leaders, in it are undoubtedly destined to take place the great develop- 
ments of the twentieth century. To be in touch with these movements 
and to be able to read the writings which will surely be as powerful as 
are today the graphic productions of Diego Rivera and Orozco, a 
command of the Spanish language will be necessary. 

In view of this large number of Spanish-speaking nations, their 
diversity, and their rich promise for the future the teacher of Spanish 
is confronted with weighty responsibilities. How shall he meet so 
important a task? 

In the first place, much care must be shown in the choice of texts. 
They cannot be the dainty morsels that we read a few years ago about 
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the “venomous captain” whose avowed hatred of all women is finally 
overcome by feminine wiles ; they must be a heavier diet made up of 
important facts and significant thoughts. Such texts need not be dull 
nor difficult. For the first-year Spanish course with social and cul- 
tural objectives we have found very acceptable the Primeros Pasos 
and Segundos Pasos of Wilkins, published by Henry Holt. In these 
books the reading passages and the direct-method exercises present the 
geography, economic conditions, history, legends, art, and literature 
of the Spanish Peninsula and the Spanish-American countries. A 
fascinating elementary reader on daily life in Madrid by Professor 
José Robles, of Johns Hopkins University, has just been published by 
the F. S. Crofts Company under the title Cartilla Espaiiola. Dia y 
Noche en Madrid. The characteristic illustrations by the author that 
enliven every page are an interesting feature of this book. For the 
second year there are a number of books on sale now that give selec- 
tions from outstanding thinkers, such as Larra and Unamuno. By 
the use of books of this type students do not feel that they must en- 
dure a lot of grammar and foolish stories in order to eventually read 
something worth while. Simultaneously with the learning of the 
Spanish language they are being introduced to Spanish traditions, 
standards, and ideals. 

A course of this nature necessitates also appropriate methods of 
instruction. All the content of the class work must be of a nature that 
will interest the student and will stimulate his powers of comparison 
and criticism. Much time should be devoted to oral work in order 
that inability to speak the language may not be a barrier to social inter- 
course. Constant use should be made of maps, pictures, and articles 
and illustrations from magazines and newspapers. Resources outside 
the school, such as movies, plays, art exhibits, concerts, and radio pro- 
grams, may be utilized if time is given for them as a substitute for the 
usual preparation of daily work. By these means mental stimulation 
will be supplemented by appeals to the senses and emotions. The stu- 
dent will receive development in the abilities, attitudes, and apprecia- 
tions that have a functional value in daily life. 

Class work with a view toward life-enrichment may be supple- 
mented by a language club. An active language club will heighten and 
sustain the interest created in the class. It may play a great part in the 
development of social ideas and may bring the student into close con- 
tact with the Spanish-speaking countries and their inhabitants. 

One of the club’s most constructive features is the opportunity it 
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affords of making the student personally acquainted with people of 
Spanish speech. Distinguished persons who could not be asked to 
speak to a class because of its size or the hour of its session will readily 
come to a club meeting. These people are glad to find in the United 
States an interest in their homelands and they willingly give of their 
time to foster that spirit. The diplomatic corps in Washington has 
been most co-operative with the Spanish Club of Goucher College. 
Eight of its members have participated in the programs in recent years. 
They have spoken of the history of their lands, the law, literature, art, 
music, education, and the struggle of new ideas. As several of these 
men are writers of reputation, they have read selections from their 
works. In two instances the wives have played typical examples of the 
music of their countries, either the old popular music or the more re- 
cent compositions. Other visitors have demonstrated the interest of 
the scholar in present-day conditions. Two young men from the Uni- 
versity of Habana have shown the part played by students in public 
affairs and influenced the club to send in 1933 a resolution to President 
Roosevelt in regard to the relations between the United States and 
Cuba. Spanish-American consuls in Baltimore have given talks from 
time to time. Professors and graduate students in Johns Hopkins 
University have given illuminating addresses about their native coun- 
tries. Personal acquaintance with these intelligent, cultured men and 
women has caused the club members to admire their ability to engage 
in public life, to write books, to speak several languages, and to possess 
keen appreciation of music and art, combined in many cases with skill 
in execution. 

The presence-of these guests and the nature of their addresses and 
conversations make the meetings very unlike the class periods. The 
class time is devoted to serious work: to acquiring knowledge of the 
language ; to developing ability to read, to understand, and to express 
one’s self grammatically; to learning facts about the countries ; and 
to taking tests. The club meetings, on the other hand, take on a lighter 
and more social air. They afford a time when, under pleasant circum- 
stances, the students make practical use of the class training. The pro- 
gram is entirely in the hands of the students. Even when there is an 
outside speaker the members take charge of the other parts of the 
program, such as the recitation of poems, the interpretation of Spanish 
dances, and the playing of Spanish music. At times the club gives 
plays ; for instance, a Christmas play from the sixteenth century or a 
modern play that has been studied in class. For special celebrations, 
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such as the four hundredth anniversary of the founding of Quito, the 
eight hundredth anniversary of the birth of Maimonides, or the an- 
nual observance of Pan American Day and “El Dia de la Raza,” ap- 
propriate exhibits of literature and art have been put on display. In 
these exhibits the Division of Intellectual Co-operation of the Pan 
American Union in Washington has been of great service. 

Besides the club meetings, the members have had charge of the 
college assembly on special days and have put on programs in English. 
Advantage has been taken of these occasions to disseminate informa- 
tion about the Spanish-speaking countries and to suggest books in 
English translation for general reading. 

The club correlates the class work with the cultural opportunities 
of Baltimore and Washington. The members have gone to several art 
galleries to see exhibits of Spanish and Spanish-American art. The 
works of Diego Rivera, Orozco, and Bernaldo de Quirés have been 
viewed with much interest. The members have seen La Argentina 
dance, have heard Iturbi play, have seen Spanish movies, and have 
enjoyed noted actresses and actors in plays by Martinez Sierra and 
the Quintero Brothers. 

On trips to Washington it has been the good fortune of the club 
to be invited to several embassies and legations. Another pleasant 
feature of these trips has been the association with members of the 
Pan American Union who have accompanied the club to the Madrillon 
Restaurant to partake of arroz con pollo or en paella. 

In these ways the activities of the Spanish Club have been corre- 
lated with the class work. The two have combined to aid in social 
adjustment. Through reading and personal contacts the students have 
acquired new ideas about the Spanish-speaking countries and their 
people. They possibly have gained an insight into the spirit of another 
civilization and have formed fresh views of life. 


EstHER J. CROOKS 
GoucHER COLLEGE 
BaALTIMorE, MARYLAND 


Lucy EsteLLe LEONARD 


Camprince Hicu ScHoo. 
CAMBRIDGE, MARYLAND 














PERSUADING THE CAMPUS 


By participating in the University of Texas Centennial Exposition 
(June 1 to December 1), the Department of Romance Languages has 
had an unusual opportunity to plead the cause of the languages. 

The central theme of the “Centuries of Progress Exposition” 
sponsored by the department is the value of languages as the necessary 
instrument for the interchange of thought between civilized nations, 
the exchange of scientific ideas and culture. Fourteen wall charts, a 
library unit, and several display cases portray in a graphic manner 
some interesting stages in the development of modern civilization. 
Centuries of development in science, religion, education, transporta- 
tion, and other branches of human endeavor are portrayed, with the 
emphasis of course on Romance contributions. 

The science section includes some remarkable anatomical drawings 
by Leonardo da Vinci, an early dental manual, a fifteenth-century 
treatise on gallstone, early books on the fauna and flora of the New 
World, a Peruvian manual on astronomy written to lend support to 
the Copernican “theory,” a pre-Columbian polar projection made in 
Argentina, modern Argentinian planispheres, and many other items. 

The beginnings of the map-maker’s art are shown on the cartogra- 
phy chart. There is a copy of the earliest map extant showing any 
part of our continent, the La Cosa map made in 1500 by the cartogra- 
pher who accompanied Columbus on his first voyage. There is a 
copy of the De Soto map of 1544, the first map to represent graphically 
the interior of our country. The Champlain map of 1612, which shows 
the New England coast correctly drawn for the first time, and many 
other interesting maps make up this chart. 

The exhibit includes something for every taste, every interest. To 
make sure that the members of the faculty get the point of the exhibit 
whether they visit it or not, weekly bulletins explaining various items 
and sections are mailed out. The following is a fair sample. 


The subject of flying has been in the air for centuries. Magg’s cata- 
logue on the History of Flight (not available in this library) carries the idea 
back to Suetonius. As a plaything for the human imagination it goes much 
farther back than that. Practical experiments in flight, however, are of 
much later date. 

The Transportation Chart at the Centuries of Progress Exposition 
shows some early experiments made in Italy, notably some of Leonardo’s 
in the field of aeronautics. It also shows a balloon similar to the first suc- 
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cessful balloon floated by the Montgolfier brothers in Paris in 1783. There 
is on display, too, one of the early parachutes, built on the principle of the 
square sail. 

We hope at a later date to put up a chart showing in more detail some 
of the experiments in aeronautics and aerostatics. We hope to put up, too, 
some material relating to the autogyro, the invention of a Spaniard, Juan 
de la Cierva. 


Any college or university possessing a good library could carry 
out an exhibit of this type at a nominal cost. The Pan American 
Union gladly furnishes reproductions of Spanish-American works of 
art. Foreign consulates and centers of cultural information can be 
relied upon for travel folders and miscellaneous material. The rest 
is just a matter of work. 


DorotHy SCHONS 
Tue UNIversiTy oF TEXAS 








WHAT CAN THE HIGH-SCHOOL TEACHER DO 
TO INCREASE INTEREST IN SPANISH? 


I am perhaps of all teachers the one who most needs to discover 
the answer to this query. A brief two years ago I carried the heaviest 
teaching load of any teacher in my school. I taught six classes with 
one hundred and eighty-five pupils enrolled, while two more classes 
were taught by one of the science teachers. Today I have three classes 
of Spanish with an enrollment of scarcely sixty, and I am obliged 
to supplement my schedule with two classes of civics. The reason is, 
as in many other instances, the increasingly noticeable animosity of 
superintendents and principals in general toward the teaching of 
foreign languages in high schools and the corresponding increase in 
popularity of the social subjects. In my particular school during the 
last year and a half, the two-year language requirement toward gradu- 
ation, except for the college preparatory course, has been entirely 
removed and at the present time it is impossible of election in one of 
the other courses, namely, the commercial, where there is usually a 
keen interest taken in Spanish. 

In a recent interview with my principal, he intimated to me that I 
was lucky to have had the experience this year of teaching civics and 
that if I were wise I would shift my activities to that field. I do not 
agree with him. If it is true that the social subjects will shortly sup- 
plant all others, I maintain that Spanish is a social subject. 

The world is growing smaller every day and our social program 
can no longer be bounded by the limits of the United States. If, then, 
we are to teach in our schools an understanding of foreign peoples, 
how better can we do so than through an understanding of their 
language? Language is, we know, the tool of thought and our chief 
means of expression. Were we to be deprived of language, civiliza- 
tion would be lost to us and we would become little better than the 
beasts of the fields. Lawrence A. Wilkins, director of foreign lan- 
guages in the public schools of New York City, says, “Language study 
is the core of humanism and of humanistic education. .. . . These 
humanistic beauties and values we (the language teachers) have in 
some way failed to make properly known in a utilitarian and changing 
educational world. .... We have been inarticulate in presentation, 
lacking in conviction, and confused in our own points of view. It is 
high time that we became articulate, militant, and convincing in a united 
effort to stem the tide of unthinking though powerful, expedient 
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though unjustified, massed though largely leaderless, opposition to 
language teaching in secondary schools.” I believe that it is time for 
us as language teachers to plead guilty to the indictment of Mr. Wil- 
kins and to accept his challenge to socialize our subject. 

But how? 

I believe, in the first place, that we should change the nature of 
our first-year course—that we should make it more a course in lan- 
guage appreciation rather than the language itself. It is not likely 
that the average American high-school student will become profi- 
cient in speaking and writing any foreign language—at least not suffi- 
ciently so for this accomplishment to become a permanent asset. Then 
why should we expect it? Language teachers agree that the most 
important aim of the high-school course is the development in the 
pupil of the ability to read the language with understanding. Is it 
necessary that he know every verb and noun form, every rule for 
sequence of tenses, etc.? There is many an adult American who can- 
not satisfactorily “parse” an English sentence and yet who reads with 
understanding and enjoyment and speaks the language fluently. 

I think that we should supplement this simplified grammar re- 
quirement with a great deal of easy reading and conversation. Every 
child who voluntarily elects a foreign language does so with the idea 
of learning to speak it. They come to me eager to know the Spanish 
name of every object in the room, and how to say this and how to 
say that. They enter enthusiastically into such elementary conversa- 
tions as, “Buenos dias,” “;Cémo esta Vd.?” “;Qué es esto?” “;Tiene 
Vd. un lépiz?” etc., and they grow disappointed and indifferent as the 
year wears on and the daily conversation becomes shorter and shorter 
to make way for an endless array of verbs to be conjugated and sen- 
tences to be written. 

I think that we could introduce into this first-year course quanti- 
ties and quantities of cultural material—the history, the art, the music, 
the literature, the customs, the current happenings of the Spanish- 
speaking people. I should make use of all the realia I could possibly 
command — maps, songs (folk and modern), poems, the Lord’s 
Prayer, pictures, postcards, money, stamps. I should encourage for- 
eign correspondence even though it had to be done mostly in English. 
I should require outside reading in English of travel books, novels, 
and stories with a Spanish setting. I should encourage dramatization 
of dialogues and short plays. I should have special reports on promi- 
nent living Spaniards or Latin Americans such as Manuel de Falla, 
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Iturbi, Sorolla, Ortega y Gasset, Juan de la Cierva, Ramon y Cajal, 
and Diego Rivera. I should have the pupils investigate Spain’s contri- 
bution to our own Southwest. I should have regular reports on the 
many current magazine articles having a bearing on Spanish-speaking 
countries. I should encourage the pupils to make scrapbooks, posters, 
and models of Spanish houses, and to dress dolls, etc. I should in- 
vestigate with the pupils the practical side of Spanish, discovering 
the business opportunities open to the person with a knowledge of 
Spanish. 

I should do all these things with the first-year course, hoping and 
believing that the interest in Spanish thus aroused would carry the 
second-year student through a more intensive program of grammar 
and literature. 

Next, I think that we might seize more opportunities to bring the 
study of Spanish to the attention of the school and community. We 
could have at least one Spanish program in chapel every year, prefer- 
ably more. We could certainly co-operate with the federal govern- 
ment in the interest of Pan American Day by planning an instructive 
program to be presented to the entire school on April 14. We could, 
in some cases, follow the lead of Professor Terrell Tatum, of the 
University of Chattanooga, who has for five years been broadcasting 
Spanish civilization. I imagine that a number of local stations would 
be glad to give the time. Professor Tatum says: “I believe that one 
of the most serious and vital duties for teachers of Spanish in the 
United States today is that one of making North Americans realize 
something of the colorful réle Spain has played in the development of 
culture and the vast contribution she made in the discovery and the 
colonization of the Western Hemisphere.” 

In the third place, we might try to persuade the school board to 
introduce new Spanish courses into the curriculum, for instance, a 
course in Business Spanish in connection with the Commercial De- 
partment. 

Lastly, I think it would be a good idea to shift our emphasis from 
Spain to Spanish America. I happen to know that this has always 
been the policy of the state of Florida, even to the extent of requiring 
the Latin-American pronunciation instead of the Castilian, and in that 
state, at least, there is no lack of interest in Spanish, We are led to 
believe that South America is on the eve of a tremendous develop- 
ment. She will not always remain under the commercial and, to some 
extent, the political dictatorship of our America. She has already 
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begun to break off the shackles. She will soon become a force to be 
reckoned with. It is to our interest, then, to substitute for this worn- 
out dictatorship amity and friendliness rather than hate and animosity. 
In addition, the increasingly difficult political situation in Europe and 
the surging unrest of the yellow races in the East make it more and 
more expedient that we line up with our brother Americans, to whose 
protection we are in fact already pledged. With this in view, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt has recently issued an invitation to each of the twenty 
Latin-American republics to a conference which he hopes will take 
place in June. If his plans and ambitions are ever to be fully realized, 
there must be built up a spirit of friendliness and co-operation between 
the peoples of the Western Hemisphere. And how better can we do 
this than by instilling in our children, in the rising generation, a con- 
ception of the life and customs, an appreciation for the contribution 
to Western civilization, of the Spanish-American republics? 


CLAUDE AYCOCK 
Rocky Mount 
NortH CAROLINA 











ANNOUNCEMENTS 
BONUS FOR GETTING NEW MEMBERS 


New teachers are coming to many schools this fall. They know little 
about the American Association of Teachers of Spanish and Hi1spanta. 
As part of the fall campaign to inform them and to secure their partici- 
pation in the advantages of being a member, a bonus is offered to all old 
members who send in with their own payment of dues for next year ONE 
or TWO new names with the dues paid up. The new member will be reg- 
istered immediately for 1937 and will receive the December, 1936, H1s- 
PANIA as well as the four issues of 1937. This extra number in itself is an 
inducement to join the Association. 

Any present member who sends the dues and names of Two new mem- 
bers will receive a copy of Hills’s Hispanic Studies. See advertisement of 
the book in this number of Hispanra. Before Professor Hills died he 
presented to the Association a couple of hundred copies, each one auto- 
graphed. The regular sale price of this book is $2.00. For onze new mem- 
ber a copy of our First Special Number, sale price $1.00, will be given. 
Names and money must be received before December 1, when this offer 
expires. 


NEW MEMBERS NEEDED 


Reports of registration in colleges which opened early state that inter- 
est in Spanish is greater this fall with a corresponding greater enrollment 
in Spanish classes. That means more new Spanish teachers. They should 
become members of the Association and subscribers to H1sPANtA. 

It is to the interest of everybody who teaches Spanish to give support 
to the American Association of Teachers of Spanish. Its official organ, 
Hispania, is striving to bring about more teaching of Spanish in the 
schools and colleges. No matter what may happen in Spain, the millions 
of people who speak Spanish in North and South America will continue 
to speak Spanish and to remain our closest neighbors. It is because of these 
facts that Spanish should have a place in the curriculum and should have 
that place in many, many schools where the language is not taught at pres- 
ent. HispANIA gives teachers arguments and the correct point of view 
concerning the situation. 

The main support of the Association comes from the annual dues of 
its members. The advertising in Hispania contributes only a minor frac- 
tion of our income. Moreover, nobody connected with the organization 
nor the editorial staff receives a penny in salary. When you save the 
Association money on postage or in printing extra bills, you are saving 
money that can be used to better advantage in your own interests. In this 
number of Hispania will be found a bill for annual dues on a colored 
slip of paper. Please use it promptly and save the expense of sending 
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you another in an envelope on which we must pay postage. Envelopes and 
stamps cost money. 


NOMINATIONS 


The Nominating Committee, Proressor E. B. WILLIAMS, chairman, 

submits the following list of nominees for 1937: 

President: Proressor Epwin B. Puiace, Northwestern University, Evans- 
ton, Illinois 

Third Vice-President: Proressor Wi1LLIs Knapp Jones, Miami Univer- 
sity, Oxford, Ohio 

Secretary-Treasurer: Proressor Guy B. Co_surn, Fresno State College, 
Fresno, California 

Members of the Executive Council: Miss Mary ELeanor Peters, San 
Mateo, California; Miss LuLu G. Apams, Brookline, Massachusetts 


UNIVERSIDADE DE CO{MBRA 
SUMMER SESSION, 1936 


“Modern languages in a classical setting” would seem to describe quite 
adequately the summer course at the national university of Portugal. The 
twelfth annual Curso de Férias, July 20 to August 30, drew students from 
thirteen countries and visiting professors from several lands. The lan- 
guage, the literature, and the culture of Portugal, Spain, France, Italy, 
England, Germany, and Holland composed the curriculum. Supplementary 
lectures on art, music, and history were given by well-known professors. 
Dr. Vergilio Correia, the archaeologist, took groups to Roman ruins and 
excavations now being worked, to monuments of Romanic, Gothic, Manue- 
lino, and Renaissance art, with which Portugal is so richly endowed. 

The phonetics laboratories, under the direction of the well-known lin- 
guistic specialist, Dr. Armando de Lacerda, furnished unusual opportunities 
for scientific work in the modern languages. 

The studious aspect of the summer session was made pleasant by the 
comradely intercourse of students and faculty between classes, the concerts, 
the weekly excursions to national monuments of art, to the serras, and to 
regional festas where native dress, peasant dances, and merrymaking lent 
colorful atmosphere to an already picturesque country. 

The summer session courses end with written and oral tests, but the 
ordeal of having visitors at the finals is lightened by being privileged to 
witness the examinations of one’s classmates. There is no student, native 
or foreign, who is not proud to possess an accredited certificate bearing the 
emblem of the Universidade de Coimbra. 


Me issa A. CILLEY 
AGNeEs Scott CoLLEGE 


Decatur, GEORGIA 











OPINIONS 


A REALISTIC APPROACH TO INTER-AMERICAN 
UNDERSTANDING* 


“For a hundred years God hid this continent from Spanish discovery, 
with its superstition, ignorance and tyranny .... Columbus never touched 
the mainland of North America, and thus we were saved the awful shame 
of Mexico, Central and South America, who know so little of freedom, 
intelligence and the pure religion of the New Testament .... The Span- 
ish language seems to have been invented to convey licentious lines, songs 
and stories with a meaning no other language can bear or tolerate.” 

Lest you mistake these words and sentiments for my own, I hasten to 
inform you that they are taken verbatim from a book by an American 
traveler in Latin America. They represent a point of view unfortunately 
too common among our compatriots, and one which to my mind presents 
a serious barrier to inter-American understanding. 

I have entitled my paper “A Realistic Approach to Inter-American 
Understanding.” Frankly, my thesis message can be summed up in two 
sentences. First, we must recognize that Latin Americans are not Anglo- 
Saxon Americans and that Anglo-Saxon Americans are not Latin Ameri- 
cans. Moreover, generalizations about Latin Americans are dangerous, 
because these nations differ widely among themselves—more so than is 
commonly held. Second, we must realize that an appeal to the intelligent 
self-interest of any nation is far more likely to bring results than any 
amount of oratory about “goodwill,” “brotherhood,” “understanding,” and 
the like. 

First and last, the whole question of relations between the English- 
speaking and the Spanish- and Portuguese-speaking sections of this hemi- 
sphere has been surrounded with too much empty phraseology, pious good 
wishes, and “highfalutin” but meaningless talk. Genuine students of the 
matter here and in Latin America have grown somewhat distrustful of 
movements, societies, plans, publications, and even institutes devoted to 
consideration of this problem. They are weary of words, words, words, 
and are looking eagerly for deeds. This is especially true of Latin Ameri- 
cans in their attitude toward the United States. 

Not that I would decry the genuine accomplishments in practical fields 
for which credit must go to various agencies working in such phases of 
inter-American relations as international law, commercial agreements, 
trade practices, and the like. Substantial progress has been made in these 


* Extracts from a paper read at the round-table discussion on “Current Prob- 
lems in Our Latin-American Relations,” Institute of Public Affairs, University 
of Virginia, July 6, 1936. 
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fields. Good work has also been done in sanitation and other phases of 
medicine, and a certain amount of important work in literature and the 
sciences. The point is that the concrete results achieved in these fields 
are in such small proportion to the amount of high-sounding talk of a 
general nature that has been expended that it seems to me that it is some- 
one’s duty at this time to take a definite stand for the realistic approach— 
for more solutions to concrete problems, more science, more belles-lettres, 
more economics, and less fine speeches. 

Indeed such an approach seems to be the readiest antidote to the many 
misconceptions existing on either side regarding the two great divisions 
of the inhabitants of the New World. If progress can be made along these 
practical lines of economics, letters, and science, there is some hope for 
eliminating the erroneous ideas prevailing on both sides. Fundamentally, 
of course, I should not be true to my own craft if I did not have confidence 
ultimately in the effectiveness of education in correcting these errors. But 
to get results by education, in this field at least, will require a long, long 
period, and every bit of help that we can give by everyday, practical 
achievements of a realistic character will be invaluable. The misconcep- 
tions expressed in the quotation with which I opened this paper are of 
course extreme in fundamental ideas and in language; but they are none 
the less rather typical. They can be corrected only if those of us who have 
a knowledge of conditions in both halves of the hemisphere are willing 
to do our part consistently in eradicating the errors of fact and thinking 
that give them birth. 

First and foremost of these misconceptions is the ancient racial and 
religious antipathy which has so long operated to keep the English-speak- 
ing and Spanish-speaking peoples apart. In this connection I should like 
to quote from an article by R. M. Hooker, published in World Unity some 
years ago, which adequately stated the Latin-American point of view: 

“After the discovery of the New World, Central and South America 
were settled by people of Latin culture, who came from countries where 
democracy was unknown. Their ideas of an aristocracy both of politics and 
of religion were brought with them. A century later, to North America 
came the Pilgrim Fathers, representing the Anglo-Saxon culture, with its 
democratic ideals and institutions. In them were imbedded the seeds of 
Protestantism. Those who followed in their wake were more Englishmen, 
Germans, and Scandinavians, coming from the very cradle of democracy. 
What inference are we to draw from this? Simply this: politically you are 
democratic, we are autocratic; in religion you are Protestant, we are 
Roman Catholic. You destroyed the Indian, we assimilated him by 
intermarriage. You are phlegmatic and cold, we are temperamental and 
of a warm disposition. Were these factors to be taken into account, I am 
sure our mutual difficulties would be more easy of solution.” 

This rather pharisaical attitude is further complicated by what is 
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termed the “Black Legend of Spain,” concerning which the eminent archi- 
tect, Mr. Ralph Adams Cram, describing his impressions of Spain, writes: 

“Never was a country so lied about (chiefly by historians and French 
travelers) or so misjudged by contemporary intelligence. All you ex- 
pected is not there, and all you wished for, is. Of course this is an exag- 
geration but it will give the idea .... It is not a land of haughty hidalgos 
lording it over a brutalized peasantry, but the only place I know where there 
is a true and vital democracy in the best sense. It is not priest-ridden and 
rotten with superstition, but the one place where religion is thoroughly 
evangelical and a sane and normal part of the lives of nine persons out of 
ten. The people are not made savage by bullfights and black memories of 
the Inquisition; they are kindly, generous, gentle with children, merciful 
to animals, courteous beyond belief, self-respecting, austere, ascetic, and 
disdainful of physical comfort and physical suffering . . . . Altogether, 
Spain is a land of surprises, not alone along architectural lines, but in 
respect to its people, its culture, and its promise of future influence.” 

Of course, our attitude toward Latin Americans is only one phase of 
our characteristic feeling of superiority toward all other races, a fault 
from which we suffer in common with the English, but one which is diffi- 
cult to understand when we consider how for a long while our own nation 
suffered from it on the part of Europeans. Readers of James Russell Low- 
ell’s essay “On a Certain Condescension in Foreigners” will recall his 
irritation at the criticisms of Americans by Europeans of his day on some 
of the points on which we now presume to criticize Latin Americans. I 
have never forgotten this passage from that essay: 

“ “How am I vulgar?’ asks the culprit, shudderingly. ‘Because thou art 
not like unto Us,’ answers Lucifer, Son of the Morning, and there is no 
more to be said. The god of this world may be a fallen angel, but he has 
us there! We were as clean—so far as my observation goes, I think we 
were cleaner, morally and physically, than the English, and therefore, of 
course, than everybody else. But we did not pronounce the diphthong ou 
as they did, and we said eether and not eyther, following therein the 
fashion of our ancestors, who unhappily could bring over no English better 
than Shakespeare’s; and we did not stammer as they had learned to do 
from the courtiers, who in this way flattered the Hanoverian king, a 
foreigner among the people he had come to reign over.” 

The superficial observations of some American travelers have of course 
done much to increase these misconceptions. I quote from a letter in the 
New York Times from Captain William McEntee, formerly of the United 
States Navy, in which he attacks the provincialism of these American 
travelers: 

“They go in multitudes to see the artistic and religious glories of Italy, 
the land of Columbus’s birth, but perish the thought that any of Columbus’s 
kindred should seek shelter in the land he discovered. 
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“They go in droves to see the beauties and wickedness of Paris, and, 
like the Pharisee . . . . , thank God that they are not as Frenchmen are. 

“A few of them go to Spain and Portugal and are met with courteous 
Latin manners, which, being better than their own, merely convince them 
that peoples so polite must be decadent.” 

Another aspect of the same spirit is seen in our attitude toward the 
languages of other peoples, and particularly toward that of Spanish 
Americans. “Educators” are doing their best to discourage the teaching 
of Spanish in our schools, and do not hesitate to misrepresent the facts, as 
an eminent professor in Teachers College, Columbia University, did a 
decade ago, when out of the depths of his ignorance he referred to “the 
difficult, dubious and relatively sterile field of Spanish letters.” 

Even our great business leader, Henry Ford, in an interview published 
in the New York Tribune some years ago expressed somewhat the same 
point of view. I quote from this interview, as reported by Wilbur Forrest: 

“If Henry Ford were to control America’s schools and colleges as he 
controls his own industry, the teaching of foreign languages would be 
completely eliminated. Mr. Ford believes there is only one language in 
which world progress may become universal, and it is destined to inherit 
the earth. That is the English language. 

“The motor magnate elaborated his language theory in conversation 
with me in Dearborn. 

“*When industry is run in the English tongue,’ he added, ‘it is a differ- 
ent kind of industry, with another spirit, than that operated in other lan- 
guages. The type of industry which leads the world in ideas and achieve- 
ment and gives the world what it needs is the industry which has become 
possible through the clear and forceful language which is used by the 
major part of the industrial world.’ Mr. Ford said further: 

“*The industry of the backward nations, in so far as it has been de- 
veloped, is an imitation of the industry of the nations which use the English 
language, but because of the language barrier those backward nations are 
imitating our mistakes rather than our best successes. The things which 
have become obsolete with us are the things they have picked up. .... ‘ 

“The spread of the English language over a large section of the world 
today, Ford contends, is not due to any propaganda to disseminate it. 
Other nations are forced to adopt it for the very sake of its usefulness, 
because the world becomes increasingly full of things that must be done 
in English, if at all. 

“*Speech is one of man’s most marvelous tools and there is a direct 
relation between the kind of speech which he uses and the kind of work 
he does,’ says Mr. Ford. ‘A good and experienced engineer can tell what 
language a machine has been built in just by looking at it. There are 
some languages in which it would be impossible efficiently to manage a 
factory. 
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“*The English language is the world’s tool of industry, colonization 
and the bringing of prosperity to every kind and degree of man. It is the 
world’s language. The world accepts it because justice, freedom, prosperity 
and opportunity have higher meanings in English than in any other 
tongue.’ ” 

A further difficulty is a certain type of interpreter of the Spanish- 
speaking world to the English-speaking world, concerning whom Dr. Ste- 
phen Duggan, in his interesting little handbook, Latin America, published 
by the World Peace Foundation, says: 

“The ignorant and supercilious salesman has been followed by another 
type of American equally dangerous to good understanding, the ‘special’ 
newspaper or magazine representative who goes to a Latin-American 
country inadequately informed about its history, culture, traditions, ideals 
and attitude towards life, who hurries around interviewing influential 
people, and who sends back articles to the American newspapers or maga- 
zines. The articles frequently cause resentment not so much at the facts 
stated as at the wrong interpretations due to an ignorance of the back- 
ground of the facts. These ‘special’ journalists, unlike the representatives 
of the United Press and the Associated Press, seldom speak any language 
save English and are dependent, therefore, upon contacts with other Amer- 
icans or with Latin Americans who speak English. Moreover, these jour- 
nalists and free-lance writers are frequently invited to address representa- 
tive gatherings and unintentionally commit faux pas because of their 
ignorance of background. The Rotary Club in Latin-American cities is 
made up not only of business men but of professional men, university 
scholars and leaders in the life of the community generally. To have im- 
properly qualified Americans speak before them is a misfortune for the 
United States.” 

Here in the United States we ridicule—when we do not resent—the 
half-baked, superficial comments of foreign observers on our own social, 
cultural, and political scene; yet North Americans are too often guilty of 
the same kind of self-assured, ignorant, and superficial attempts to evalu- 
ate foreign civilizations, cultures, and ideals. 

Especially is this true with respect to Hispanic America. In recent 
years there has been a marked tendency to “take up,” like Don Marquis’ 
Hermione and her “little group of serious thinkers,” Hispanic American 
affairs. This may be a good thing, if from superficial interest a genuine 
searching for truth develops. The trouble is that too many of our Her- 
miones, male and female, rush into print, and by the publication of one or 
two superficial articles quickly qualify as “experts” on things Hispanic 
American. Some of these “experts” who write, lecture, or deliver radio 
talks on Hispanic America not only have little historical knowledge, but 
cannot speak or even read Spanish or Portuguese. One radio performer, 
after months of appearances on programs dealing with South America, 
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could not yet pronounce Spanish-American place and personal names cor- 
rectly. Writers of books and articles on our southern neighbors serve up 
a rehash of old stuff that the most superficial knowledge of what present- 
day Hispanic Americans are really thinking, as shown by their books and 
newspapers, should have prevented. There is usually ample internal evi- 
dence that these “observers” are restricted in their sources to materials 
already printed in English and too often written by persons similarly 
handicapped. 

Along with this superficiality I see a tendency to become “high falutin” 
in discussing Hispanic America, under the impression that this vice is an 
infallible mark of the “expert.” For instance, President Roosevelt’s Wil- 
son Day speech in 1933 gave a simple, clear pledge of nonintervention by 
the United States in Hispanic American countries. This became, to some 
commentator or other whose name I have forgotten, “the continentalization 
of the Monroe Doctrine,” although the President, better advised than the 
“expert” as to the instinctive reaction of most Hispanic Americans to the 
very name “Monroe Doctrine,” did not once mention that subject in his 
speech. Big words, phrase-making, “talky-talk,” an effort to find something 
new, “vital,” and significant in every event or pronouncement, however 
matter-of-fact, characterize the writings and radio talks of these peddlers 
of commonplaces, and are frequently an obstacle, rather than a help, to 
the “better understanding between the Americas” of which they prate. 

I should further like to emphasize that a writer or historian to whom 
the Spanish language or the social, cultural, psychological, philosophic, or 
religious backgrounds of the Hispanic peoples are naturally antipathetic 
ought to be extremely modest about attempting to qualify as an “expert” 
in Hispanic American affairs. He is, and ought to be, inherently suspect 
until he has proved his competence by solid achievements, generally recog- 
nized by experts who lack his bias. Fortunately we have an ample supply 
of the latter. 

I should like to add a word about the sometimes injurious effect of 
the moving picture. Latin Americans have long protested against traves- 
ties upon Latin-American life in moving pictures with a Latin-American 
setting produced here. The same criticism may be made of moving pictures 
of American life exported to Latin America. A few years ago a leading 
South American journalist said that the “impression gained from Ameri- 
can movies is that the average American is a gun-toting, bomb-throwing, 
divorce-seeking person, whose real interest in life is making money by 
day and squandering it by night.” In the minds of certain youthful Latin 
Americans, largely because of the effect of American movies, the adjective 
“American” too often has the same wicked connotation that “French” had 
to the youth of my generation. Needless to say, both are unjust. 

I have already spoken of education as one of the remedies, perhaps the 
ultimate remedy, for this sort of misunderstanding. Another frequent sug- 
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gestion is travel, but, as Ernest Boyd pointed out a year or two ago, super- 
ficial contact with the people of other nations is quite as likely to increase 
as to diminish misunderstanding, especially if it is not supported by a 
thorough background of knowledge, of the language particularly, as well 
as of the history, culture, and racial psychology of the foreign nation. 

I have not spoken of prevalent ideas in our country about Latin-Ameri- 
can revolutions. That would require another and perhaps longer paper. 
Suffice it to say that North Americans must realize that Latin Americans 
react much as we do to political evils, except that their “boiling-point,” the 
point at which protest is translated into action, is considerably lower than 
the Anglo-Saxon’s. We must also frankly recognize the unfairness of 
measuring Latin-American politics by a foreign yardstick. I well recall in 
this connection the response of a distinguished American jurist to a criti- 
cism of a certain Latin-American government: “If that is the kind of 
government they want, that is the kind of government they are entitled to 
have.” I also like to remember one of the best remarks of the late Will 
Rogers, made while he was on a visit to Mexico during the period when 
Dwight Morrow was our Ambassador there. Referring to a report that 
Mr. Morrow might retire to run for President, Mr. Rogers said: 

“Well, I hope he makes it. All I want out of it is the Ambassadorship 
to Mexico. (Don’t laugh. You haven’t seen all our Ambassadors lately, 
have you?) I could get away with that job, for Morrow could tell just 
what to do and who to do it. I could attend the dinners and bullfights and 
make speeches at both, and listen without laughing (much) to the Ameri- 
cans saying ‘We've got to take this country over and civilize it like ours.’ 
Like ours, Ha! Ha!” 

If I may summarize my paper by a confession of faith, it would be 
somewhat as follows: Latin Americans and Anglo-Saxon Americans are 
different in their racial, religious, political, cultural, and psychological 
backgrounds. Each group has good qualities and bad, with the proportion 
of each about balanced. North American superiority finds its just reward 
in South American suspicion and distrust. No amount of fine talk will ever 
take the place of calm analysis of scientifically collected data leading to 
constructive achievements in the political, economic, literary, and scientific 
fields as a means of building mutual confidence and understanding. Ulti- 
mately education and a real spirit of tolerance must be relied upon to bring 
about the millennium of perfect understanding which now seems almost 
unattainable to those who try to attack the problem from a realistic point 
of view. In the meantime, they should do everything in their power to 
counteract the harm done by marginal people who set themselves up as 
“experts” on Latin America. Let’s have more real achievements and less 
“bunk” in the Latin-American field! 


Henry GRraATTAN DoyLe 
GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 








CHAPTER NEWS 


Again your Adviser wishes you all a “Happy New School Year.” 
Some of you have had the refreshing experience of travel either at home 
or abroad. It is to be hoped that none of you found yourselves unwilling 
witnesses of the Spanish scene, although that experience will in retro- 
spect seem a high adventure once it is safely in the past. All of us who 
have known that lovely country must regret the destruction of its storied 
cities and monuments, and must be sick with apprehension for the safety 
of our Spanish friends, both those of close personal contacts and those 
known to us for their great contribution to civilization. The report that 
Don Jacinto Benavente had been executed by the government authorities 
makes us realize all too clearly what the implications of Communist control 
will mean. 

History, true to form, repeats itself, as we remember the blindness 
which destroyed the intellect and skill which promised so much and whose 
eradication toppled Spain from her great height. It is a tragic irony that, 
just as this unhappy country was regaining its rightful place in the family 
of nations, it should be plunged again into unreasoning and jealous 
revenges. 

With the summer months between this issue of H1spanta and the last, 
there is necessarily very little in the way of chapter reports. Florida, Ore- 
gon, San Jacinto, New England, New York, and Los Angeles have been 
heard from, and the accounts of their proceedings are most gratifying in 
the assurance that they are actively and enthusiastically spreading the 
gospel of the value of Spanish. All of the programs were of exceptional 
interest and could not fail to inspire and encourage the members who in 
instances came from long distances to attend the meeting. It is significant 
that those chapters which have only one or two meetings a year, and these 
often in conjunction with a general state meeting of teachers, have dis- 
covered methods of planning a program of work and research which shall 
weld the chapter into a homogeneous and active unit of the larger profes- 
sional association. 

Los Angeles Chapter, with two meetings a year, has, through the work 
of three committees and co-operation with the Research Council of the 
Modern Language Association, kept the work of the chapter before the 
eyes of its members. One of these committees, that of Publicity, has 
issued a sheet presenting a long list of places of especial interest to stu- 
dents, including Spanish theaters, Spanish eating-places, missions, old 
Spanish landmarks, etc. The Social Committee brought the members to- 
gether in the enjoyment of two of the distinctively Spanish features of 
that vicinity—Olvera Street, which is a typical Mexican village, and the 
Little Theatre of Padua Hills with its Mexican actors. 

Northern California Chapter ended the scholastic year with a most 
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successful luncheon at Stanford University. Excellent exhibits of the 
Service Bureau of the Modern Language Association, with which the chap- 
ter actively co-operates, and of recent books dealing with Spain and Mexico 
attracted much attention. The retiring president, John Reid, had prepared 
an exceptionally fine display of South American coins, stamps, and flags, 
linking those of each country by means of colored cord to a large map of 
South America which formed a background. Other chapters might well 
find inspiration in such a project. 

But it remained for Oregon Chapter to distinguish itself not only locally 
but nationally, for that energetic little group presented a brilliant and com- 
plete exhibit at the National Educational Association Convention in Port- 
land. This is the first time, so far as I know, that the A.A.T.S. has been 
definitely represented at such a gathering, and I cannot refrain from quot- 
ing a few passages from the full report sent me by the corresponding sec- 
retary, Mrs. Ruth Peck, who was largely responsible for both the concep- 
tion and the execution of the undertaking. (In parentheses, let me say 
that if any chapters are interested in the full account, as a suggestion for 
state educational meetings or for next year’s N.E.A. I shall be glad to fur- 
nish a copy of Mrs. Peck’s report. Such publicity is greatly to be desired 
and I earnestly hope I may hear from some of you.) 

“Every day during the Convention we had our Spanish exhibits open 
to the public from 9:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. We had on display pamphlets of 
every description, original paintings, crayon drawings, brightly colored 
maps of Spanish-speaking countries, colored charts, notebooks, scrap- 
books—even an airplane which was used to attract attention to the exhibit. 
HIsPANIA was prominently displayed, and letters from South America. 

. . there was a ‘recipe-book’ translated into Spanish and illustrated; 
some very realistic drawings of characters and events in Don Quijote; 
large ‘cut-out’ figures of a Spanish dancing girl and a Mexican charro 
attracted a great deal of attention. .... Attendance was excellent, every 
day at least one hundred people saw the exhibits.” 

Perhaps the most significant statement in the report is the following: 
“At one of the sectional meetings not even connected with foreign lan- 
guages, there was an announcement made about the Spanish exhibit. The 
speaker said that everyone should see it, as it was well worth the while 
even if he were not interested in Spanish at all, for there was much ma- 
terial there which was food for thought and which teachers of other 
subjects could well employ in their own work.” 

In addition to the exhibit, the chapter entertained with a “Spanish 
Tea” held out of doors, on the lake shore, at which two pifiatas filled with 
roses were strung between two pine trees, so that when broken the guests 
were showered with the gorgeous roses which are the pride of Portland. 

In these air-minded days there is food for thought in the statement of 
the Pan American Airways as quoted in the Readers’ Digest for June. 
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In the article “See You in Shanghai” we find this very significant piece 
of information: “The junior flight officer . . . . must speak French and 
Spanish . . . . The company has found six men who fill the bill.” 

With this new field opening to our young men, all teachers of Spanish 
should avail themselves of this argument for retaining Spanish in the 
curriculum. Unless the public schools prepare students for such respon- 
sible careers as this one the Pan American Airways must continue to se- 
cure men from the private schools. What price democracy if only those 
financially able to attend private schools are to be eligible in this great field 
which daily expands its opportunities? And not only are actually active 
aviators in demand. This was impressed upon me at the meeting of the 
Northern California Chapter when a representative of the Airways com- 
pany showed motion pictures of the routes it covers. The exhibitor showed, 
in his brief introduction and comments, that he had at least a superficial 
knowledge of the correct pronunciation and understanding of Spanish. 
This type of business is a clear indication of the opportunities to be de- 
veloped and the careers to be suggested and encouraged. 

It is to be hoped that such arguments as this may become a definite 
part of our publicity program, and that we may stress air-mindedness in 
this way as well as by radio. 

And here is a quotation which may prove useful in your beginning 
classes, as you lay your foundation for the acquisition of a new language. 
It is one of the maxims found in the textbooks of every Japanese school- 
boy: “Do not laugh at foreigners, however odd they may seem to you. 
They may have something to teach you.” 


Secretaries! Please remember that if the chapters are to be given credit 
for performance I must have the reports promptly! So be sure to form the 
habit of sending a report immediately after each meeting ! 


Mary ELeanor Peters, Chapter Adviser 














PROFESSIONAL LITERATURE 
[Department conducted by Dr. W. V. Kautrers, Associate Editor] 


Need for Realism Stressed.—“. . . . from September, 1930, to Sep- 
tember, 1935,” writes Lawrence A. Wilkins (“Mutatis Mutandis,” in High 
Points, Vol. XVIII, No. 1, January, 1936, pp. 39-52), “the enrollment in 
high schools in New York City increased .... 42% per cent.” This popu- 
larization and democratization of the secondary school, according to the 
writer, necessitates a differentiation of foreign language offerings to ac- 
commodate the heterogeneity of needs, interests, and abilities prevailing 
among adolescent youth. The writer’s recommendation is for an entirely 
different type of course—not for a mere dilution of traditional content. 
Students of curriculum problems in foreign languages will find this a very 
challenging discussion. For a detailed outline of the proposed course (now 
in operation on an experimental basis in several high schools in New York 
City) the reader is referred to the September, 1935, issue of High Points. 

Can Foreign Languages “Integrate” ?—-Under this caption Professor 
James B. Thorp summarizes the outcomes of the St. Louis (N.E.A.) Panel 
Discussion on foreign language problems, February 24, 1936: “Mr. Ackin, 
in summing up the discussion, admitted the wide range of the question 
which remains open for discussion. Experimentation will go on. If a 
pupil resents foreign language study and feels he is getting little from it, 
perhaps integration will reach him for something he would otherwise miss. 
After five years of the eight-year experiment among the thirty progressive 
schools, teachers in those schools are beginning to feel that their own 
education was neglected when they fail to see a connection of their spe- 
cialty with other areas. There is a lack of experience with wide areas of 
study and no complete solution will be found until teachers are trained for 
such purposes.” (Modern Language Journal, Vol. XX, No. 7, April, 1936, 
pp. 416-19; quoted from p. 419.) 

Outcomes as Objectives.—Course-of-study committees who would 
like a fairly comprehensive list of foreign language objectives as a basis 
for curriculum building are referred to the reviewer’s article “Outcomes as 
Objectives,” in the French Review, Vol. IX, No. 3, February, 1936, pp. 
224-30. “.... the outline of outcomes is... . stated as nearly as possible 
in the idiom of contemporary educational parlance, i.e., in keeping with 
the current emphasis on ‘consumer education,’ ‘integration,’ ‘curricula for 
social intelligence,’ and the like. Although it is not assumed that any 
school, or even school system, will wish to adopt all values cited, even as 
ultimate aims, the summary (being derived from a representative sampling 
of objectives as found in professional literature) may conveniently serve 
as a reference or check-list in course of study building.” (Quoted from 


p. 225.) A selected bibliography of eight references accompanies the 
article. 
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Cultural Orientation Favored.—“So-called low linguistic pupils may 
not be shining lights of grammatical analysis, but this does not mean that 
they cannot take up language appreciation of some sort.” On the strength 
of this conviction, T. J. deLellis supports Professor L. A. Wilkins in 
urging a differentiated foreign language course in which primary stress is 
placed, not upon language as a skill per se, but upon language appreciation, 
and upon the culture of the people of which language is a part. (“Our 
Language Course in the Changing World,” in High Points, Vol. X VIII, 
No. 3, March, 1936, pp. 22-28.) 

“What should a course of this type include? 


“1. Interesting, simple conversation, somewhat like English to foreign- 
Se 

“2. Reading in the foreign language must be simple cultural read- 
ee 

“3. Songs with accompanying folk-lore .... 

“4. Reading in English about the foreign country .... 

“5. Project work should tie up the preceding . . . . with a definite 
cultural goal.” 


Such an offering the author commends to all teachers “who have no 
preconceived notions about the inviolability of the formal grammar ap- 
proach.” 

The cultural objective receives further support from Helen Pesark in 
her article on “Concrete Results of Foreign Language Education” (French 
Review, Vol. IX, No. 6, May, 1936, pp. 479-88) : “It is, or should be, the 
supreme mission of the foreign language teacher that he is an international 
interpreter and apostle of culture. To fulfill this first mission, that of 
international interpreter, the teacher of French should deem it his par- 
ticular concern to remove from the minds of his students, the voters of 
tomorrow, the numerous popular misconceptions of French industrial and 
economic conditions, of French social ideals, and of French political poli- 
cies and institutions.” (Quoted from p. 480.) 

Testimony concerning the value of terminal courses for “seriously 
underprivileged and poorly adjusted children” is also offered by Mildred 
Menhinick in her account of experiences in conducting “A Non-College 
Course in French” (Modern Language Journal, Vol. XX, No. 5, February, 
1936, pp. 269-74). “With much patience, flexibility, and a broad cultural 
background on the teacher’s part,” writes the author, “a great deal of 
French material of permanent value can be taught to such a group in spite 
of serious handicaps arising from poor language ability and lack of cul- 
tural and intellectual background.” (Quoted from p. 269.) “Last summer 
I went to France and studied in Paris with a special thought of picking up 
extra material for this class, made up almost entirely of underprivileged 
children. What would interest them? What would start them thinking and 
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reading? What would sharpen their perceptions and broaden their lives ? 
I came back armed with about three thousand post-cards, seven reference 
books, two maps, and the certainty that every field one looks into holds 
wider and more interesting possibilities to those of us who are trying to 
teach children, not subjects.” (Quoted from p. 274.) 

Even Latin is showing a marked reorientation toward the social-cultural 
objective, as evidenced in the following citation from The Classical Jour- 
nal, Vol. XXX, No. 7, April, 1936, p. 428 (quoted by Harold G. Thompson 
in “Latin’s Legions in New York State,” pp. 426-36) : “When thousands 
of high-school graduates in New York State, fresh from their graduation 
festivities, sat down this week under the alert gaze of proctors to try their 
arduously acquired knowledge on the Regents Board examinations for 
college entrance, they sustained something of a shock. Staring out at them 
from their Latin papers were the following questions: 

“*Name a reform of Gaius Gracchus similar to one that is now being 
advocated by President Roosevelt. 

“*‘Contrast Cicero’s attitude toward the bankers (for instance, in the 
Manilian Law) to that of President Roosevelt toward certain bankers 
today. 

“Give one of the possible titles that the Governor General of the 
Philippines might have had in ancient Rome. 

“*To what class of citizens in ancient Rome would each of the follow- 
ing belong: (a) a banker; (b) the keeper of a small grocery store?” 

“The correct answers to these questions shall be left to the reader as a 
test of his power of memory, the efficiency of his schooling, and the acute- 
ness of his perceptions of what the critics love to call ‘the American scene.’ 
In a much broader set of implications involved a more interesting point is 
raised. 

“The New York State Regents Board decided not long ago to see to it 
that examinations of youth in classical studies should depart from the 
cut-and-dried procedure of yesterday. They determined to bring the can- 
didates for higher education sharply up against the fact that this classical 
heritage of ours has a direct, useful, indestructible import and relationship 
to the present business of life.” 

Orientation Courses in Language Arts Needed.—Writing under the 
caption “Languages at the Crossroad” (French Review, Vol. IX, No. 5, 
April, 1936, pp. 37-83), Mario A. Pei concludes that an orientation 
course stressing the growth, development, and nature of language as man’s 
most significant social invention is needed both at the lower-division high- 
school and lower-division college level: “It still remains for us to present 
the physical science side of language—its nature and functions, its rela- 
tions and connections, its roots.... It still remains for us to present the 
social science side of language—its geographical, historical, and anthro- 
pological features, its distribution, its intimate connection with human 
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development and with the history of nations and races.... A course of 
this type, offered for one year, or one semester, at the beginning of the 
student’s high-school career, and later supplemented by a similar but more 
advanced course at the outset of his college career, would form the basis 
of popular appeal which is now lacking.... and co-ordinate the field of 
language teaching with the fields to which it rightfully belongs—the 
physical and social sciences.” (Quoted from pp. 382-83.) 

Foreign Propaganda or Foreign Culture?—“Instead of being victims 
of foreign nationalism and purveyors of prejudice, language students and 
teachers should be co-workers in the cultural upbuilding of a new era of 
co-operative understanding.” This mission is discussed by F. Dewey 
Amner in “Some Aspects of Nationalism in Modern Foreign Language 
Teaching” (Modern Language Journal, Vol. XX, No. 7, April, 1936, 
pp. 407-10): “Language teachers and departments in a very real sense 
become the puppets of foreign nationalism in a clear attempt to carry the 
struggle into American education.... To counteract the vice I suggest 
that there ought to be a more sympathetic general presentation of the 
several national points of view. This could be done in colleges by the 
representatives of the different cultures in a co-operative course.” 

















LITERARY PERIODICALS 
[Department conducted by Proressor HELEN Puipps Houck, Associate Editor] 


Centenary of Becquer’s Birth, Revista de las Espafias, afio 1936, nims. 
101, 102, 103, enero-marzo, pags. 22-27. 


César E. Arroyo, in his study “En el centenario de Becquer,” reviews 
the life, character, and works of the last of the Romanticists, “el poeta del 
dolor,” Gustavo Adolfo Becquer. 

The poet was one of seven children of an unsuccessful artist and a lady 
of noble family. When he was orphaned at an early age, his madrina be- 
came a real godmother to him. Even in his early childhood, the precocious 
boy had created a nebulous world of his own in which he lived. His longing 
for broader horizons was gratified when his godmother sent him to the 
Escuela de marinos in Seville. Unfortunately, when he had scarcely begun 
his course, the school succumbed to the caprice of Isabel II, who abolished 
it with a stroke of the pen. 

Gustavo Adolfo then resolved to follow the family tradition of art and 
began to study drawing under his uncle. Very soon the teacher, finding his 
pupil’s paper covered with verses instead of lines and figures, exclaimed: 
“T% nunca serds pintor; ti, lo tinico que serds es un mal poeta.” The boy, 
who was to write later “Pero sé que llevo algo divino aqui dentro,” gave 
up art and began to live poetry and write poetry. Alone or with his friends 
Julio Nombela and Narciso Campillo, he spent hours reveling in the beauty 
of rosy dawns, dim twilights, and silvery moonlight nights. The fruit of 
this contemplation may be seen most clearly in the grandiose “Rima V,” a 
poem of cosmic sweep. Those who know only such poems as “Las golon- 
drinas” and think of Becquer as a mere Romanticist best understood by 
love-lorn youths, should study this “Rima” and others of its tone and spirit. 

Not willing to be a provincial poet, Becquer persuaded his uncle to 
give him a little money and went to Madrid to triumph. But his arrival in 
the capital was the beginning of a via dolorosa which ended only with his 
death. In Madrid Romanticism was an outworn fad; the city was satu- 
rated with verses. Only Zorrilla could collect money for them and he very 
little. Becquer was not noticed in the literary world ; no one took his verses 
seriously. After many struggles, including newspaper writing which he 
detested, he obtained a small clerical position which seemed to promise a 
kind of security. However, before long he was discharged for sketching 
and writing verses in the ledger. “Otra vez en la calle con el cielo y la 
tierra por todo patrimonio.” Back to newspaper writing! 

Love came to Becquer in a characteristically Romantic manner. After 
days of conviction that the great adventure was approaching, he saw her 
on a balcony and said to himself: “Esta es.” Then he wrote the lovely 
poem “Es el amor que pasa.” The adored woman was Julia Guillén, daugh- 
ter of a professor of music in the National Conservatory and herself a 
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well-known diva. Knowing that he could not enter her sphere, the poet 
refused his friends’ offers to present him to her and continued to worship 
from a distance, “como se adora a Dios en su altar.” He knew that “renun- 
ciar es poseer.” 

The life of privation and his devouring passion began to undermine the 
poet’s health; soon he was definitely tubercular. His elder brother Vale- 
riano, a poor and unsuccessful artist like their father, came to Madrid to 
look after him. The two brothers went to the Monastery of Veruela in a 
corner of Aragon. Valeriano painted landscapes and Gustavo Adolfo, 
obsessed by the memory of Julia, wrote his deepest poetry—‘Cartas desde 
mi celda” and “Leyendas.” 

One day the post brought the poet some news in a letter from a friend: 
Julia had married. Becquer fell fainting and the old illness returned in 
full strength. He was nursed by his physician’s daughter, Casta Esteban 
Navarro. When his health appeared to be restored, the two, mistaking ap- 
preciation and sympathy for love, were married and went to Madrid. The 
old struggle for a livelihood began again. Casta was more like a mother- 
in-law than a wife; the esposa ideal of Becquer’s “Cantar de los cantares” 
continued to be Julia. The unhappy union of the pair lasted for six years 
and gave them three children. Then Casta forsook her husband for an 
old sweetheart. This intimate drama is related in “Rima XLII.” The poet 
now lived for his children and his poetry. Julia continued to be his muse. 
One night at a sarao suddenly he saw Julia and at the same moment she 
saw him. With trembling, outstretched hands they met, talked of his verse, 
inspired by her, and sighed over the happiness that might have been theirs. 
It was their only meeting. 

The winter of 1870 was cruelly cold on the meseta of the Guadarramas. 
One day Becquer had to ride on the platform of an omnibus from the 
editorial office to his home. On arriving he was desperately ill. Three 
days later he died, at the age of thirty-four. He was buried modestly, 
even poorly. Not until 1913 were his ashes removed and buried, together 
with those of Valeriano, in the crypt of the illustrious chapel of the 
University of Seville. 

After Becquer’s death his friends collected and published his writ- 
ings—only six small volumes, for numbers of his manuscripts had been 
lost. Yet these few small books, which have passed through many editions 
and been translated into several languages, entitle Gustavo Adolfo Becquer 
to a place among the immortals. 


Lope de Vega in France in the Seventeenth Century, Bulletin Hispanique, 
Tome XXXVIII, No. 1, Janvier-Mars, 1936, pp. 62-65. 
Ramon Esquerra, in his article “Notes sur la fortune de Lope de Vega 
en France pendant le XVII® siécle,” voices regret that the tercentenary did 
not bring forth a comprehensive work on the fortune of Lope’s works in 
foreign countries—a subject which has been covered rather completely in 
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the case of Cervantes. Up to the present the research published on the sub- 
ject is limited to a brief article by M. G. Hainsworth' and to passing 
mention in Maurice Bardon’s work Don Quichotte en France au XVII* 
et au XVIITI® siécle.? 

Sr. Esquerra’s notes, intended to supplement Mr. Hainsworth’s article, 
are limited to the reception accorded Lope’s Arte nuevo de hacer comedias. 
In general, as is to be expected from Classical France, references are 
scornful. Georges de Scudéry in a work on the Cid cites Lope as a hor- 
rible example of following his own rules. Jules de la Mesnardiére in 
La poétique considers Lope as a good writer corrupted by his desire to 
please the rabble. The Hispanophile Chapelain not only condemns Lope 
harshly in his letters for descending to the level of the ignorant multitude, 
but accuses him of insincerity in his claim that he could follow the 
Aristotelian formulae if he cared to do so. The same view is expressed 
by P. René Rapin in Réflexions sur la poétique d’Aristote, for he says that 
he “did not consider this treatise of Lope worthy even to be included in the 
collections of his works, for he did not in this poetical art follow Aristotle, 
who is the only one worthy to be followed.” The opinion of a true 
Classicist ! 

Sr. Esquerra also adds to Mr. Hainsworth’s list some editions and 
translations of Lope’s work in the period treated. 


Were Lope de Vega and Velazquez Friends? Revista espaiiola de arte, 
afio XXV, V de la segunda época, tomo XIII, nim. 2, 2° trimestre de 
1936, pags. 66-68. 

Scholars and art critics have been astonished that Lope de Vega, al- 
though he refers occasionally to other artists, does not once mention 
Velazquez, his art, or his success. Were they enemies? Sr. Miguel He- 
rrero-Garcia thinks that no detail with regard to the relations of these two 
Titans is unimportant ; hence he offers in his article “Un dictamen pericial 
de Velézquez y una escena de Lope de Vega” an incident and a parallelism 
which, though trivial, may be significant. 

In 1633 it was brought to the King’s attention that many portraits of 
His Majesty and the royal family were being painted and sold on the 
street to the public and that unfortunately most of them were execrable 
work. The King ordered the unflattering portraits to be collected and 
appointed Diego Velazquez and Vicencio Carducho judges of their merit, 
with power to impose sentence. In all cases except some works of Carducho 
himself, the sentence was that the face, the head, or the whole canvas be 
erased. An auto exists testifying that the sentences were carried out and 
fines provided in case of repetition of the offense. 

Lope in his Principe perfecto gives a very different turn to the incident, 


1“Quelques notes pour la fortune de Lope de Vega en France (XVIIe 
siécle),” Bulletin Hispanique, XXIII (1931), 199-213. 2 Paris, 1931. 
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with which he was doubtless acquainted. The King replies to a similar 
accusation against a certain painter: 

“Abridle luego la puerta ; 

que ya que pinta mi rostro 

con mano torpe y grosera, 

no a lo menos mis costumbres.” 


Evidently Lope de Vega approves heartily of royal broadmindedness in 
such details. May it be also that a delicate reproof is administered to 
Velazquez and Vicencio Carducho for their severity? 


Death of Villaespesa, Revista Espafiola, afio XXIV, nim. 288, mayo de 

1936, pag. 2. 

A brief article entitled “Francisco Villespesa” and signed A. G. ex- 
presses regret at this recent event and summarizes Villaespesa’s place in 
the literary world. 

Villaespesa began his literary career when Modernismo, inspired by 
Verlaine and imported into Spain by Rubén Dario, was at its zenith. The 
Modernistas sought music, sonority, and flexibility in verse. Villaespesa 
embraced the new cult enthusiastically, producing some distinguished 
verse and some other quite trivial. He was at his best when evoking in 
dramatic form the romantic history of the Moriscos of his native Anda- 
lusia. When the poetical drama seemed dead in Spain, Villaespesa and 
Marquina revived and glorified it with such works as Abén-Humeya, El 
alcdézar de las perlas, Las hijas del Cid, and En Flandes se ha puesto el sol. 

Villaespesa could have contributed to the theatre more richly than he 
did. He was a man of genius, yet only a small part of his work will survive 
permanently. Probably the reason is to be found in the wild Bohemian 
life that he led and the continual pressure of economic necessity—factors 
that made it impossible for him to settle down to serene and reposeful 
effort. 


Altamira Retires, Revista Espaiiola, afio XXIV, num. 287, abril de 1936. 


The unsigned news article entitled “D. Rafael Altamira fué objeto de 
una alta distincién en Espatia”’ pays tribute to the greatness of Spain’s 
leading historian, who has placed history on a scientific basis, who has 
served the University of Madrid for thirty-five years as professor of 
American institutions, a subject on which he is the world’s leading au- 
thority, and who at the same time has carried on his legal work and has 
represented his country in the Hague International Court with dignity 
and brilliance. Now on the occasion of his retirement from active teach- 
ing, the Ministry of Public Instruction has conferred upon him the signal 
honor of appointing him Honorary Dean of the Faculty of Law of the 
university which he has served so brilliantly. Professor Altamira is an 
honorary member of the American Association of Teachers of Spanish. 

















CONTEMPORARY SPANISH LITERATURE 


[Department conducted by Frances Douctas, Associate Editor] 


Readers of Spanish literature will undoubtedly become familiar with 
the name of Elizabeth Mulder. At the beginning of her career, with youth, 
talent, and ambition in her favor, it is believed that she will stand the test 
of that final and infallible critic, Time. She is better known as a poet than 
as a writer of prose, but she has published excellent works in both fields. 
Although a Catalonian, she writes in Castilian. She has produced four 
books of poetry, Embrujamiento, La cancion cristalina, Sinfonia en rojo, 
La hora emocionada, many short stories and articles, and has translated 
from the French Las mejores poesias liricas de Carlos Baudelaire; from 
the Russian Las mejores poesias liricas de Alejandro Pushkin; and from 
the English La Buena Tierra, de Pearl Buck. In addition, two years ago 
she published a long novel under the title Una sombra entre los dos, a 
portrayal of modern life in Spain, where women are beginning to leave 
the masculine element out of their lives and to depend upon themselves. 
The feminine characters drink cocktails, smoke, drive automobiles, study 
for professional careers, and even favor divorce. It is a realistic novel, 
an excellent depiction of life as it is being lived in the Spain of the day, 
with tradition no longer the criterion for conduct. The shadow deepened 
between the married couple because the husband Julio Alcazares, a lawyer, 
became jealous of the career of Patricia his wife, a doctor. A few years 
after their marriage he developed into the old-time Calderonian type of 
master of the house and demanded that his wife give up her profession and 
devote her time to the affairs of the home. For Patricia the situation be- 
came a conflict between her duty as a wife and the ethics of the doctor. 
One night she was called to perform an operation to save the life of a 
child. At a vital moment no other physician was available. Julio dictated: 
“If you go you needn’t come back.” She listened to the call of her training 
and went on her mission of mercy. When she came back the house was 
empty. Julio had gone to live at his club. She experienced a sense of free- 
dom, of relief from oppression, of opportunity for growth and development, 
and there the story ends. 

Elizabeth Mulder’s latest book, La historia de Java,” is short, but im- 
portant because of the poetic charm of the prose and the artistic develop- 
ment. La historia de Java tells the pathetic adventures of a cat that spent 


1 Una sombra entre los dos, by Elizabeth Mulder, 230 pages. Editorial Juven- 
tud, S.A., Barcelona, 1934. Ptas. 5. 


2 La historia de Java, by Elizabeth Mulder, 62 pages. Editorial Juventud, 
S.A., Barcelona, 1935. Ptas. 4. 
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part of her time in the mountains, but on occasions responded to an impulse 
to come down to the coast for a short stay with human friends. Her fate 
became bound up with that of a fisherman. “El Hombre rubio tenia unas 
manos afiladas y sensibles. A veces se inclinaba sobre la gata y las desli- 
zaba dulcemente por su lomo nervioso o por su vientre tibio y estremecido, 
hablandole con unas palabras que eran ligeras como el aire de la montafia. 
Ella cerraba los ojos con blandura, escondia las zarpas y sentia que la 
garganta se le hinchaba de sonoridades melosas y borboteantes. 

“Y asi fué como Java conocié la adoracién. 

“A veces habia gente con el hombre rubio. En la casa bailaban, reian, 
bebian ...” and so the story of both man and cat is presented. The tale is 
touching, is told in prose free of sentimentality or maudlin appeal. 

In Una espafiola se casa en Roma,*® José Maria Carretero gives an 
account of the journey to Rome of the four thousand Spaniards who went 
to the wedding of the Infanta Beatriz and Alejandro de Tolonia, which 
took place January 14, 1935. The subtitle, Diario de un hombre de la calle, 
gives an impression of the form of the content. Adherents of the mon- 
archy made the trip by boat, train, automobile, or air, and the meeting in 
Rome proved to be an occasion of extreme emotion. A picture is given of 
Alfonso and his children in exile, and of their present way of living. The 
enthusiasm of the excursionists over the dethroned king was unbounded. 
Thousands more would have come had it been possible. Orange blossoms 
for the bride, who had been dearly loved in Spain, came by air from the 
Valencian gardens. Red and yellow candles were brought from Spain, 
and the supply of red and yellow flowers in Rome was exhausted. The 
marriage ceremony was performed by Cardinal Segura, who had been 
exiled to Morocco, and his address is reproduced, as are the addresses by 
Alfonso XIII and by Marquis Luca de Tena at the banquet after the 
wedding. The address of Luca de Tena, the owner and publisher of the 
monarchist journal ABC of Madrid, was a plea for restoration of the 
monarchy, an idea out of fashion at the time, as he realized, but not dead, 
for ideas never die. Turning to Alfonso he said that, although deprived 
of his regal crown, it was impossible to overlook the three conditions 
through which he had ever added distinction to the crown of Spain, the 
fact of his courage, of his being a gentleman and a Spaniard. The wild 
applause that greeted this speech was prolonged into a triumphal thunder 
as Alfonso XIII arose to respond. But his address was short and concise. 
On account of “special circumstances,” he said, he would not give the type 
of discourse his audience expected. He read a few discreet words and 
closed with the statement: “Me habéis dicho que vosotros seguis siendo los 


8 Una espatiola se casa en Roma, by José Maria Carretero, 324 pages, 15 il- 
lustrations. Ediciones E.C.A., Serrano 104, Madrid, 1935. Ptas. 6. 
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mismos. Pues bien. Aqui me tenéis a mi, que también sigo siendo el mismo, 
sin remordimientos de consciencia y con la cabeza muy alta, aguardando 
el instante en que pueda prestar mi servicio a la Patria, cuya felicidad debe 
ser nuestro unico norte y nuestra suprema aspiracién.” 

The response was a formidable roar of applause, which was cut short 
by the strains of the Marcha Real. “Don Alfonso XIII oia con una palidez 
honda de emocidén en el rostro el himno que acompas6 las horas mas bri- 
llantes de su vida. Volvia a sonar en el destierro y ante espafioles. Y la 
misma marcha triunfal de los dias solemnes parecia tener ahora un ritmo 
denso de suprema melancolia...” The next day the four thousand Span- 
iards started on the return journey. Alfonso’s short hour of happiness 
was over. He was left alone in his exile. The beautiful woman who had 
been his life companion, “sol de todo un reinado,” was separated from him 
by the most cruel distance, that of separation of souls. One son was far 
away, a daughter had just been married; Don Juan would leave on the 
morrow to continue his career in the navy; Don Jaime was about to marry; 
Don Gonzalo was lying in a premature grave. “Life, with its inevitable 
cruelty, was leaving alone the man who from the cradle had enjoyed every- 
thing.” 

Carretero states that the absence of Dofia Victoria from her daughter’s 
wedding, and the fact that none of the English relatives were present, had 
far-reaching political significance. He feels that the abyss that yawns 
between the two comes between them and the Spanish people, and makes 
it impossible for Alfonso ever to return to the throne. Men have their 
epoch, their mission, and, when history with its implacable seal closes the 
cycle of a king, nothing is to be done but accept the mandate of destiny. 
His personal charm, his talent, his culture, his experience, give Alfonso 
the ability, the authority, all the attributes of a king, of a great statesman 
and a great ruler. Alfonso would be an ideal modern monarch for any 
country except Spain, according to Carretero, and he considers that he 
cannot become king again solely because he has reigned forty years; that 
if he were to be called back, the first flush of enthusiasm would die down 
and he would not last. The Spanish people, Carretero scolds with the 
asperity of a Shaw or a Mencken, are so illogical that they will acclaim 
the king, and then cast their votes for the Republic. They will turn to 
Lerroux in October, and go to Rome in January. They suffer through the 
errors of the Republic, but they cannot get together to work out the solu- 
tion. If ever there should be a restoration of the monarchy, Carretero 
advocates as the logical choice Alfonso’s son Don Juan, who would have 
no diplomatic errors of the past to live down. In this cause he has written 
a book called Don Juan de Espatia which has recently been the sensation 
of Spain. Una espafiola se casa en Roma is the fifteenth volume of a col- 
lection of patriotic works entitled Al servicio del pueblo. It is as vital 
as the interviews with celebrities, both Spanish and foreign, published in 
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a ten-volume series under the title Lo que sé por mi,‘ which brought 
Carretero renown twenty years ago. 

Since the foregoing was written dispatches from Spain tell of the 
execution of Carretero with 732 other political opponents of the govern- 
ment. Carretero had become widely known throughout Europe under his 
pseudonym, “El caballero Audaz.” The majority of his novels are con- 
sidered erotic and beyond the pale of good taste, but he explained that he 
wrote of Madrid as he saw it, and this may be interpreted as a commentary 
on the lives of the gayer set among the aristocrats of what was then the 
City of the Court. He first entered the lists in defense of the monarch after 
the publication by Blasco Ibafiez of his book Alfonso XIII Unmasked. 
Carretero replied with a work caricaturing Blasco Ibafiez entitled The 
Novelist Who Sold His Country, or The Revolutionary Tartarin, auda- 
ciously scathing the author of The Four Horsemen. By his works, and 
by being in Madrid at this crucial time, Carretero proved that he was 
indeed an “Audacious Knight.” If he has been sacrificed, if he did not 
escape, as by a miracle did a few, it must be conceded that like a knight of 
old he gave his life in the cause of the Church and of his king, for in Una 
espatiola se casa en Roma he proclaimed himself a Catholic, and he was 
glad to receive the benediction of the Pope before leaving Rome. 

Manuel Azafia, former premier and president of the Spanish Republic, 
who won the Premio nacional de literatura in 1926 with his Vida de Don 
Juan Valera and who has translated into Spanish Borrow’s famous work, 
The Bible in Spain, is the author of two recent books which are being 
widely read throughout Spanish-speaking countries, La invencién del 
Don Quijote y otros ensayos® and Mi rebelién en Barcelona.’ In the 
book of essays Azafia is revealed as the learned man of letters. His chapter 
on the author of Don Quijote is a scholarly discourse that will be appre- 
ciated by Cervantistas. The chapter “Tres generaciones del Ateneo,” the 
address read by Azajfia at the opening of the winter session of 1930 when 
he became president, outlines the history of the Atheneum during the 
thirty years he has been familiar with its activities, and presents pictures 
at once brilliant and scathing of the great men of the political, artistic, and 
literary world of Spain as he has known them, from the day of Martinez 
de la Rosa, Campoamor, Canovas, Valera, and Castelar, to Azorin, Pio 
Baroja, and others of the present. The chapters devoted to Juan Valera 
and Valle Inclan contain new and valuable data, making the book one 


*Lo que sé por mi (Confesiones del siglo), by José Maria Carretero, 2380 
pages. V. H. Sanz Calleja Editores, Madrid. Ptas. 4 and 5 each. 


5 La invencién del Don Quijote y otros ensayos, by Manuel Azafia, 262 pages. 
Espasa-Calpe, S.A., Madrid, 1934. Ptas. 5. 


® Mi rebelién en Barcelona, by Manuel Azafia, 360 pages. Espasa-Calpe, 
S.A., Madrid, 1935. 
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worthy of translation into English. Mi rebelién en Barcelona is an impor- 
tant human document in which Azajfia tells how the powers of the corrupt 
political machines tried to crush him. He was thrown into jail and charges 
were preferred against him, but he was completely exonerated by the 
Spanish courts. All this proved a boomerang for his enemies and made 
Azafia the man of the hour, as it gave him the opportunity to prove in 
open court that he is the greatest statesman, so his adherents say, since 
Cardinal Cisneros. 

El rey se divierte (Recuerdos de hace tres siglos),’ by José Deleito 
y Pifiuela, is a scholarly study of the life and times of Philip IV. The 
author is professor of history in the University of Valencia. The present 
volume is an intimate view of Spanish society during the times of this 
king, who concerned himself but little with affairs of government but left 
them in the hands of his Prime Minister, the Count-Duke of Olivares. 
During this period Spain was declining rapidly because of exhausting wars 
with Germany and France. El rey se divierte dwells especially on the 
intimate history of the everyday life of the people of the court, their 
customs, festivities, diversions, with descriptions of their dress, their ideals, 
vices, places of amusement or of devotion. Each chapter is so entertaining 
that one scarcely stands out above another. However, the pages describing 
the dwarfs, buffoons, and cretins that figured so prominently in the court 
of Philip IV strike a curious note. Abnormal persons were much in favor 
and drew regular salaries. The impertinent remarks and witticisms of 
these defectives were appreciated as a legitimate source of entertainment, 
hard as it may be to understand it in our day. 

Deleito y Pifiuela will treat of the political and military side, that con- 
cerned with foreign affairs, in his contribution to the Historia general de 
Espaiia, which is being prepared under the direction of the savant, Ramén 
Menéndez Pidal. El rey se divierte is exhaustive in detail, and, needless to 
say, absorbingly interesting. Twelve illustrations, some of them reproduc- 
tions of paintings by Velazquez by order of the sovereign, add to the 
worth of the book. 

José Mas, in El rebafio hambriento en la tierra feraz,* voices the 
grievances of the agricultural workers in the fields of Andalucia. The 
cover picture of the reaper fainting on his sheaf of wheat, his sickle fallen 
from his hand, gives an impression of the trend of the story. The side of 
the landowner, the grievances which are his, are omitted, but experiences 
of recent years show that he has his troubles, too. Two decades or more 


7 El rey se divierte (Recuerdos de hace tres siglos), by José Deleito y Pi- 
fiuela, 324 pages, 12 illustrations. Espasa-Calpe, S.A., Madrid, 1935. Ptas. 8. 

8 El rebaiio hambriento en la tierra feraz, novela de la vida dramatica en los 
campos de Andalucia, by José Mas, 305 pages. Editorial Pueyo, S.L., Madrid, 
1935. Ptas. 5. 
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ago farmers in Spain began to modernize, to buy machines to take care 
of the farm work, but scarcely had these been landed on the property than 
they mysteriously took fire and were made useless. Agitators had told the 
peasants what machinery meant for their future. In El rebatio hambriento 
the poor laborers express resentment at having to cut the wheat and bind 
it into sheaves by hand. They overlook their part in the drama. With their 
absurd little sickles it seems as if they literally do cut the wheat by hand. 
The landowner is not allowed to employ a few capable men with scythes, 
much less reapers. Rules of the district demand that he give the work to 
a band of men using the implement that recalls Biblical times. Agricul- 
turists from the Argentine express consternation at the archaic condition 
of farm labor in Spain, but it is not the fault of the landowner. He is 
forced by custom to employ the proletarian masses. Spain is often de- 
scribed as bled white by the vast numbers who emigrated to the Indies, but 
how much worse would conditions have been if descendants of those who 
sought new opportunities overseas had to be reckoned with in the struggle 
for existence? In this work by José Mas descriptions of wheat fields out- 
spread in sunshine, villages sprawling over hills, effects of light and 
shadow, are poetic. The characterization, product of a writer long past 
apprenticeship, is vivid and forceful. Sympathy is aroused for the laborers 
and their families, antipathy against Don Braulio, the landowner, who by 
nefarious methods had acquired cortijos, haciendas, huertas con naranjales, 
dehesas y montes de caza, as well as houses in many towns, until his income 
was supposed to be a thousand dollars a day. Don Braulio was cacique, 
feudal lord, of the region, as well as moneylender. Everyone was in debt 
to him, and they must vote into office his henchmen and kindred. Inter- 
woven with all this is the love affair of the cacique’s daughter and the son 
of his manager. With the establishment of the Republic, wages of farm 
hands were increased from two pesetas a day to six; but with the refusal 
of landowners to pay this, fields were left unplanted, poverty and hunger 
increased. José Mas is familiar with these conditions, for, Andalucian by 
birth, he has experienced them. Problems are presented in a way that not 
only entertains but enlightens concerning a situation that seemed beyond 
solving except through a complete economic change. The popularity of 
El rebatio hambriento abroad is unquestioned; its success in Spain will 
depend on which side wins in the end. The tragic story closes with scenes 
of slaughter and rioting, with the working people clamoring for social 
revolution, Soviet government, and what they see as “liberating com- 
munism.” 











REVIEWS 


Mar sin tiempo. Poemas, por Arturo Torres Rioseco, Fabula. México, 
1935. 48 pages. 


Ability to express emotion in poetic form is a rare gift. That Arturo 
Torres Rioseco enjoys this in goodly measure is evident when one reads his 
latest volume of verse, Mar sin tiempo. The title comes from the initial 
poem, echo of a thoughtful moment when voyaging on the limitless ocean. 


Mar sin tiempo, sin nada, 
vivo en sus fuegos, 

reloj de espacio, 
sometido a mis limites, 

a mis anhelos, 

a mis palabras. 


The half-dozen poems of the section “Poemas del mar” evoke night on 
the ocean, the stars, waves, and birds. No one who has voyaged along the 
west coast of South America can forget the innumerable birds. Other 
poems were inspired by the experiences of the traveler revisiting his home 
land of Chile. 

The technical treatment of the versification in modernista style is 
charming. The romance as a vehicle for conveying the atmosphere of a 
narrative is especially well done. Very effective too are the octosyllabics 
with occasional couplets in assonance to render the nostalgia of a mature 
man in the presence of boyhood memories. 


Me moriré con vosotros 
pegaditos en el alma 

dulces tejados de Talca. 
Tejados rojos y tibios, 

rojos con luz de ocaso, 

tibios con cantos de pajaros. 

j Qué verde era el musgo nuevo 
que salia entre las tejas 

alla por la primavera! 


Such lines strike the pure poetic note. 


Colonial Hispanic America, edited by A. Curtis Witcus. George Wash- 
ington University Press, Washington, D.C., 1936. 690 pages. 

This is Volume IV of the series “Studies in Hispanic American Af- 
fairs” and like the others it contains the lectures presented at the Seminar 
Conference held during the summer at George Washington University. 
The lectures are arranged for publication to form a continuous narrative, 
while a few on special topics are printed in appendixes. There are several 
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maps and very full bibliographies. So far as the subject matter is con- 
cerned, it gives an admirable, readable, and authoritative account. The 
only adverse criticism one can make would be directed at the inaccuracies 
in the use of Spanish. Better proofreading would have eliminated many 
errors, though a noticeable improvement over earlier volumes of the 
series is evident. Such slips as “las indias,’” meaning Indian women, for las 
Indias, the Indies (pp. 296 and 297); “lenguas indigenes” (p. 626) ; and 
“América espaiiol” (p. 116) ought not to occur; and questionable transla- 


tions such as “pilot-major” for piloto mayor (p. 181) might well be 
omitted. 


Three autos sacramentales of 1590. La degollacién de Sant Jhoan, El 
rrescate del alma, Los amores del alma con el principe de la luz. 
Edited with Introduction and Notes by ALIcE Bowporn Kemp (Doc- 
toral thesis, State University of Iowa). The University of Toronto 
Press, 1936. 134 pages. 


The first page of MS No. 14,864, Biblioteca Nacional, is reproduced. 


A Critical Index of Sonnets in the Plays of Lope de Vega, by Lucie 
Katuryn DeLano. The University of Toronto Press, 1935. 70 pages. 
The /ndex consists of two parts: an alphabetical list of opening lines 

of the individual sonnets with cross references to the second list, which is 


an alphabetical index of the plays containing sonnets, together with infor- 
mation on dates and editions of the plays. 


Criticas profanas, primera edicién, por WASHINGTON LLorENs. San 
Juan de Puerto Rico, 1936. xii+136 pages. 


A collection of essays and book reviews of various authors. 


Carlos Maria Ocantos y su obra, por THEopoRE ANDERSSON, traduccidén de 
Francisco AcurLera. Madrid, 1935. 210 pages. 


A translation into Spanish of Andersson’s work, written originally in 
English and reviewed in Hispanta (XVIII, 241). Several half-tones, 
portrait of Sr. Ocantos and his residence, enhance the value of the Spanish 
translation. One is an interesting reproduction of a group at a dinner party 
given by Sr. Ocantos on the occasion of Pereda’s admission to the Spanish 
Academy in 1897 and shows him, Pérez Galdés, Juan Valera, Menéndez y 
Pelayo, Salvador Rueda, and other personages. 


Nosotros. Revista Mensual. Segunda Epoca. 


This important Argentine periodical has been able to resume publica- 
tion under the direction of the same editors as formerly. It is a gain to 
Spanish-American letters. 


ALFRED COESTER 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY 
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